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Medieval Popular Satire in Matthew Paris 


Two fragments survive of what are generally assumed to be twelfth- 
century English soldier songs, both tags in Matthew Paris’ Historia 
Anglorum. Because these snatches of verse are among the first traces 
of English popular poetry, they have been widely discussed, but no 
commentator has yet, in my opinion, rightly interpreted the lines 
themselves or hit upon the chronicler’s real reason for citing them. 
The songs quoted by Paris were not soldier songs at all, but early 
representatives, as I shall try to show, of a more ingenious kind of 
poetry. 

The better known of the two tags is from a song said to have been 
sung by the Flemish mercenaries under the Earl of Leicester during 
the revolt of 1173. Pausing on the heath before Bury St. Edmunds, 
the Flemings “ patria lingua saltitando cantabant ” 


Hoppe, hoppe, Wilekin, hoppe, Wilekin, . 
Engelond is min ant tin.* 


Ritson quotes these lines as a linguistic curiosity—“ the earliest speci- 
men of the English language, not being pure Saxon.”? For Miss 
Pound, the “saltitando” is of the highest significance since it indi- 


1 Historia Anglorum, ed. Frederick Madden (London, 1866), 1, 381. 
* Joseph Ritson, Ancient Songs and Ballads (London, 1790), p. xxviii. 
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cates that the verses are a relic of that rare species, the English dance- 
song.* More recently, R. M. Wilson has instanced these lines as 
among the few remnants of the medieval English soldier songs, which, 
because they were “essentially oral and popular,” have been only 
fragmentarily preserved. From Lambarde to E. K. Chambers,’ no 
one had been troubled by the ascription of English lines to Flemish 
soldiers. All previous notions as to the meaning of these lines in 
English poetry were disturbed, therefore, by Sir Kenneth Sisam’s 
assertion, as reported by Austin Lane Poole,® that the lines are not 
English, but rather Flemish, and indeed the earliest example of 
Flemish verse preserved. 

Actually it is more difficult to read the lines as Flemish (i. e. Middle 
Dutch) than Middle English. “ Hopp” or “ Hoppe” is general Low 
German, but so is it acceptable English. How Middle Dutch “ din” 
yielded “tin” is hard to explain, though sandhi assimilation of the 
thorn to produce “ant tin” for “and pin” is common in Early 
Middle English texts, notably the Ormulum and the Peterborough 
Chronicle. From Middle Dutch “en/ende” to “ant” is yet another 
unnegotiable step. Moreover, Matthew Paris took the lines presuma- 
bly from a song current in popular recitations, and it is unlikely that 
a Flemish song, or even a snatch of one, would still be remembered 
by Englishmen two generations or more after it was first made. Sir 
Kenneth has taken the chronicler far too literally. 


For the song is definitely English and was not really sung by 
Flemings. Rather it was composed, I would suggest, by partisans 
of Henry II, though framed in such a way as to appear to come from 
Leicester’s mercenaries. The deception must have been very thin at 
the time, but the literary or propaganda value of such a device does not 
depend on how well the source is disguised. There are at least two 
plausible explanations for the purposeful confusion of the ostensible 
and the real source of these lines. Perhaps, to follow out one possi- 
bility, these lines were introduced for purposes of satire into a song 
written in celebration of the English victory. After Leicester’s forces 
had been disastrously broken at Fornham St. Genevieve, an alleged 
pre-battle boast of the Flemings would satirically point up the victory. 
Closely analogous is the ballad of “ Musselburgh Field,” in which the 


* Louise Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad (New York, 1921), p. 49. 
‘The Lost Literature of Medieval England (London, 1952), pp. 206 ff. 

5 English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1947), p. 73. 
* From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (Oxford, 1951), p. 336. 
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Scottish soldiery are described as “carding” before the Battle of 
Pinkie Cleugh for the English uniforms— 
A white for Six-pence, a red for two Groats— 


expectations sorely disappointed when battle was joined.’ If the song 
were of this character, the “ saltitando ” which for some scholars fixes 
the pseudo-Flemish verses as part of a dance-song, may have been 
intended by Paris to convey a different meaning. He may have wished 
merely to express the exuberance and exultation of the Flemings 
metaphorically—they were dancing with anticipatory glee, so to speak ; 
in which case these lines are dubious evidence for the custom of 
dancing to songs among either the Flemish or the English. A song 
of victory, including an exultant boast imputed to the enemy, might 
well survive through several generations of oral recitation, especially 
in the locality where the battle took place and among the descendants 
of the Anglican peasantry, which had massacred the fleeing mercenaries. 
My alternate explanation for the imputed boast would make the 
song from which it came a fascinating example of medieval psycho- 
logical warfare. Here are the Flemish mercenaries claiming to have 
conquered England and dividing it among themselves. What could 
be better calculated to inflame the English forces drawn up to oppose 
the invaders? As in all “black” propaganda, the falsifying of the 
boast’s actual source helps to achieve the effect desired. Such propa- 
ganda would be telling against any invader and particularly against 
the Flemings. The prosperity of Flanders during most of the Middle 
Ages depended upon the supply of English wool, and the Flemish 
wool brokers in their commercial eagerness often assumed in English 
eyes the character of greedy marauders. They were especially resented 
by monastic officials, who sometimes sold their wool as much as ten 
years in advance, and were, in the later years of the contracts, “ making 
good” on “ futures ” the cash consideration for which had long since 
been spent.* Jordan Fantosme, writing of the same battle as Matthew 
Paris, puts in the mouth of the Flemings the following confession : 
We have not come into this country to dwell, 


But to destroy King Henry, the old warrior, 
And to take his wool, which we desire. 
"Child No. 172: see my article in JAF, 66 (1953), 75. 


*See Eileen Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (Oxford, 
1942), pp. 16 ff., 51 ff. 
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“The greater part of them,” Fantosme continues, “ were weavers . , , 


They did not know how to bear arms like knights.” 


And Fantosme, too, is not without his satirical touches. Robert Fit: 
Bernard did well to make such a “wonderful carnage” of thes 
foreigners. Every villein and hind in the district went out to kil] 
Flemings with fork and flail. 


La leine d’Engleterre mult par cuillerent tart! ° 


Ulterior economic motives are ascribed to the Flemings in this can- 


paign by Gervase of Canterbury also, though his language here is not | 


so strong as that with which he described the hungry Flemish weavers 
who participated in the revolt of 1139.*° With this background in 
mind, one finds it easy to see Paris’ lines as simply the popular 
counterpart of the damaging confession which Fantosme fabricated 
for Leicester’s Flemings, 

There are still other indications that the song quoted by Matthew 
Paris was a satirical attack on the Flemings. “ Wileken” may well 
have been the twelfth-century derisive nickname for a Fleming, similar 
to later nationality names like McTeague, Sawney and Jockie. Ewen 
observes that “ -kyn ” is a common suffix in the personal and surnames 
of wool mongers from Flanders. Names of this kind in the index to 
the Hundred Roll “ preponderate in the South and East, being those 
counties most convenient for trading and communication with the 
Low Countries.” The use of “-kyn” as a diminutive suffix in 
native English personal names, Ewen believes, was probably imported 
from Holland and Flanders in the twelfth century, although it had 
occurred sporadically in personal names even in “ pre-Conquest 
days.” 74 Bardsley likewise attributes the increasing commonness of 
this diminutive in personal names from the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries to “incomers from Brabant and Flanders.” ** Thus it is 
quite probable that during the period about which Paris was writing, 
a name ending in “-kin” connoted a person of Flemish origin, and 
was therefore the appropriate name for a Fleming in satire. 


® Chronicle of the War Between the English and the Scots, ed. Francisque 
Michel (London, 1839), pp. 46-8. 

10 The Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, ed. 
William Stubbs (London, 1879), 1, 111, 246. 

1C, L. Ewen, A History of the Surnames of the British Isles (London, 
1931), pp. 278-281. Cp. his Guide to the Origins of British Surnames (Londo, 
1938), pp. 62-3. In addition to his references, see The Cely Papers: 1475-8, 
ed. H. E. Malden (London, 1900), pp. 154-5, where an unscrupulous Flemish 
wool trader is called “ Wyllykyn.” 

12C. W. Bardsley, A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames (London, 
1901), p. 25. 
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Votes 


Certainly “-kin ” names were employed in this way later. Miss 
Gilchrist has shown that Lambkin, the villain of the folk ballad 
which bears his name, is meant to be a Fleming—St. Lambert is the 
patron of Liege.* A satire against the Flemish knights who attended 
Anne of Cleves on her journey to London has a chorus which begins, 
“Hoyda, hoyda, jolly Rutterkin!,”** a taunt echoed in Skelton’s 
Magnificence.° In his “Why Come Ye Not to Court?” he labels 
the Flemish “ Flanderkyns ” (1. 922). The clown Frisco in William 
Haughton’s Englishmen for My Money (1598) says that the best way 
to speak perfect Dutch (Flemish and Dutch are synonymous for the 
Elizabethans) is to get one’s mouth full of food first and then“ grum- 
ble it forth full-mouth, as ‘ Haunce Butterkin slowpin frokin ’” (I, i). 
There are also characteristic “ -kin ” words in Lacy’s Flemish drinking 
song in Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday (II, iii). 

Among broadside ballads one also finds curiously similar examples 
of the inflammatory satirical formula which, in my opinion, was fol- 
lowed in the “ Hoppe Wileken ” fragment. This is not, after all, too 
strange: the narrative motives and formal techniques of many varieties 
of broadside balladry stem from medieval popular poetry. An English 
broadside of about 1605 beginning “ Well met Jockie, whether away,” 
represents itself as a conversation between two Scottish adventurers 
who have come to London with James I.** Like the chronicler’s 
Flemish gallants, the Scotsmen are depicted by the anti-Scottish 
ballad-maker as exulting over taking possession of England, and 
exulting in a manner cleverly calculated to stir up English rancor. 
An even more striking analogue is the most famous of political satires, 
Warton’s ballad of “ Lilliburlero,” which is said to have whistled 
James II out of his “three brave, warlike kingdoms.” “ Ho, broder 
Teague, dost hear de decree?” one Irishman asks of another, and 
continues in mock-brogue to prophesy that James’ new deputy “ will 
cut all de English troate ” and to chortle gleefully over the ascendancy 
of the pope, the papist king and his papist officers.** 

The second tag from Matthew Paris takes us back to the anarchy 
of Stephen’s reign and to Geoffrey de Mandeville’s lawless raids upon 
the Fenlands. Recording the capture and desecration by Mandeville 


** Anne G. Gilchrist, “ Lambkin,” Journal of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, 1 (1932), 8. 

*Ptd. in Early English Lyrics, edd. E. K. Chambers and Frank Sidgwick 
(London, 1926), p. 248, from B. M. Add. MS. 5465. 

** Poetical Works, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1843), 1, 249. 

**R. H. Evans, Old Ballads (London, 1810), 1, 107. 

** Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (London, 1765), 11, 359. 
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of the Benedictine Abbey at Ramsey and its branch house at St. Ives, 
the chronicler remarks that one of the earl’s followers sang “ Anglice” 
of their wild doings, 


I ne mai a-live 
For Benoit ne for Ive, 


in derision of the patron saints of the two religious houses.’* Here, 
too, the language of the lines is perplexing. J. H. Round thought the 
“ Anglice” read oddly: “Strange that the sufferings of the people 
should be bewailed and made merry over in the same tongue!”™ 


“On the evidence of this fragment,” R. M. Wilson concludes that | 


“some of [Mandeville’s] followers must have been English, or else 
it must be that English had already become the usual language of the 
Norman conquerors.” *° Again, however, Paris has been read too 


literally. It is much more likely that he is quoting from a popular 


song in which this profane versicle is fathered upon a Norman knight 
who probably spoke little English and certainly would not have 
rhymed in English upon so hectic an occasion. But having these lines 
sung by a Norman follower of Mandeville gives Paris an excellent 
cpportunity for irony—a function which these lines also probably had 
in some popular metrical satire describing this event. For Paris goes 
on to emphasize that St. Benedict and St. Ives did not allow the taunt 
to go unpunished. It was no accident, he insists, that Mandeville met 
his end while standing on land belonging to Ramsey Abbey. 

It is my contention, then, that Matthew Paris introduced these 


vernacular verses as an attempt to borrow from two popular treat- | 


ments of the incidents he was describing the strokes of irony or satire 
which centered in these lines. In his appreciation of these effects, 
he reminds us of the high irony managed more successfully by another 
monastic chronicler, Robert Mannyng of Brunne, when he quotes the 
“ karolle ” sung by the sacrilegious carollers of Kélbigk. Condemned 
to dance incessantly as punishment for their profanation of a chureb- 
yard, the carollers chant a song which has at the end of each strophe 
“ Quid stamus, cur non imus?” which he translates, so that the un- 
learned will not miss the point, “Why stondé we? Why go we 
nought ?.” 


Harvard University ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN 


18 Historia Anglorum, 1, 271. 

1° Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892), p. 213. 

*° Lost Literature, p. 206. 

* Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall (£ETS, orig. ser. 123; London, 1903), 
pp. 284-5. 
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Spenser’s Old Dragon 


Although the old dragon in Book I of The Faerie Queene is usually 
identified either as Sin or Satan, Una’s mourning apparel, the mon- 
ster’s description, the details of the great encounter, and the reactions 
of the freed populous following the battle all suggest that he is Death. 

In canto 1, stanza 4, Una is described as wearing a veil and black 
stole “as one that inly mourned.” One dons mourning garments 
for the dead, but since her parents are besieged by the dragon, not 
dead, the question arises, for whom does she mourn? The answer 
lies in the standard interpretation of her parents as mankind fol- 
lowing the fall of Adam and Eve. The penalty for man’s disobedience 
is Death, which is symbolized here by the dragon. Una mourns for 
the death of mankind and seeks his deliverance from the terrible 
penalty. 

The details of the dragon’s appearance, canto 11, stanzas 8 through 
14, are also suggestive of Death. He casts a “wide shadow,” his 
scales are impregnable to physical assault, his tail has “ deadly sharp ” 
stings, the touch of his “ cruel rending clawes ” brings certain death, 
his “ devouring jawes ” gape widely, his teeth drip blood and reveal 
“gobbets raw of late devoured bodies,” and he emits “out of his 
stinking gorge” fire and brimstone, the sinner’s assurance of hell 
after Death has swallowed him. 

The combat between the Red Cross Knight and the dragon is 
described almost entirely in terms of life and death. As the dragon 
approaches, the Red Cross Knight bids his lady to withdraw for safety. 
Una stood by him as he fought Error, as he wrestled with Despair, 
and as he was cleansed in the House of Holiness, but all these matters 
were preparatory to this climactic moment. The knight must meet 
Death alone. When he leaves Una on a hill and advances toward 
this monster who casts a “ wide shadow,” he enters the valley of the 
shadow of Death. 

During the first day of battle it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the monster’s tail is his most potent weapon. It fells both man and 
horse in stanza 16, coils about the horse in stanza 23, and downs the 
knight again in stanza 28, concluding the first phase of the combat. 
The fallen knight, however, is revived by the Well of Life, baptism, 
which has the power to restore life to the dead (stanza 30). Having 
been born again, he renews the conflict. Again the tail presents the 
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greatest peril; this time it strikes the knight to the earth so hard 


that he appears to be dead. The “mortal sting ” (now singular) has | 


pierced his shoulder. Nevertheless, the knight arises and, unable to 
free his body from the sting of Death, severs the end of the tail, an 
obvious reference to I Corinthians 15:55, “O death, where is thy 
sting ? ” 

But depriving Death of its sting does not complete the victory over 
the grave. The dragon’s breath of fire and brimstone, the threat of 
hell, still endangers the knight. From this he is saved by the “ streame 
of balme ” that flows from the Tree of Life, Holy Communion, which 
has the power to heal his deadly wound “and reare againe / The 
senceless corse appointed for the grave” (stanza 48). Early the 
third day—like Christ himself—he completes the victory over Death. 

No longer mourning, since the siege of Death has been lifted, 
Una removes her veil and stole, revealing herself fully to her 
knight. Spenser’s description of her “blazing brightnesse ” as Pla- 
tonic “ heavenly beautie ” (stanzas 22 and 23) is a further indication 
that Holiness has achieved immortality. 

Following the victory there is great rejoicing by those who have 
been released from the threat of Death (canto 12, stanza 4), but 
nevertheless they still fear the monster. They hesitate to approach 
him (stanza 9), and some fear that he still lives (stanza 10). A 
mother is “ Halfe dead through feare” when her child plays with 
the claws (stanza 11). Having shown that it is possible to triumph 
over death, Spenser is careful to point out that the dragon nevertheless 
continues to terrorize skeptical mankind. 

To conclude, the details of Book I distinctly indicate that the 
dragon is Death, an identification which, I further believe, is more 
acceptable from the standpoint of structure than that of either Sin 
or Satan. Since throughout the book the Red Cross Knight constantly 
confronts various forms of sin, including the seven deadly ones, and 
since he is shown to be thoroughly cleansed in the House of Holiness, 
it seems superfluous and anticlimatic to match him against Sin again 
at the end. That battle has already been won. As for Satan, he 
actually appears in canto 4, stanza 36, sitting on a wagon and lashing 
his team of deadly sins with a whip. It seems unlikely, despite 
Revelation 20:2 and Milton, that Spenser would have been so incon- 
sistent as to present Satan later in the form of a dragon without 
offering some explanation. A more plausible explication is that the 
monster is what he appears to be, Death. Spenser’s purpose in Book I 
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is to show that the threat of Death, which confronts all mankind, can 
be lifted by Holiness guided by Truth and Christian doctrine. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. LINWOOD E. ORANGE 


Milton and the Name of Eve 


When in the tenth book of Paradise Lost Eve, contrite and tear 
stained, approaches her hard spouse Adam, he rejects her with these 
words : 

Out of my sight, thou Serpent, that name best 
Befits thee with him leagu’d, thyself as false 

And hateful; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
Like his and color Serpentine may show 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all Creatures from thee 
Henceforth (867-72). 


The serpent link is obvious, the color green symbolically translates, 
and so no gloss seems necessary ; in fact, one hardly seems to need the 
annotation that is usually supplied for Samson’s “ Out, out Hyaena.” 
Actually more is here than is immediately obvious, and once again we 
have an example of Milton’s learned awareness. 

In Genesis 3:20 the name of Adam’s wife is mentioned for the 
first time: “ And Adam called his wife’s name Eve; because she was 
the mother of all living.” We now know that 73D is a feminine form 
of the adjective ‘0 (living) or a variation of the noun 3D (life). 
The "XX plainly makes it Zwy. In Milton’s generation there was, 
however, a considerable contention about the meaning of the name 
although the approved translation was as it is now. Matthew Poole 
provides an eclectic summary of the discussion. 


Graeci vertunt Zw. Bene, quod nomen muliebre hoe apud Graecos. Alii 
sie dictam volunt a 7M, quod Chald. est annunciare, quod cum Serpente locuta 
est verba inutilia indeque F335, i.e. loguacem, nominant. Sed certius Scrip- 
tura a vita dictam refert, quia mater erat omnium viventium, scil, hominum, 
(est enim synecdochica locutio.) Se & uxorem a Deo ad mortem damnatos 
solatur Adam quod per Evam gignat posteros viventes, in quibus ipsi, quasi 
parentes in filiis, victuri sunt perenniter. Non dubium est quin ad promissum 
semen respexerit, ideoque 713} vocat, q.d. vivificatricem, quod mortuum genus 
hominum per ipsius partum vivificandum foret.* 


1 Synopsis Criticorum Aliorumque S. Scripturae Interpretum (London, 1669), 
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All of this suggests—and one must not forget the Roman Ave: Evq— 
that the phrase “that name best / Befits thee” has more than its 
apparent meaning. This point is expanded when we read all of this 
in J. H. Heidegger’s MIN WE: sive de Historia Sacra Patriarcharun 
exercitationes selectae and find added to what had been collected the 
troublesome but enlightening statement: “ Alii etiam atrocius sep. 
tiunt, Evam MM dictam quasi }7 serpentem, quia toti generi human 
perniciem attulit.”* Heidegger provides no footnote, and his work 
is too late for John Milton’s scrutiny. But who were the alii who 
said Eve meant serpent? 


The exact origin of Heidegger’s interpreted statement appears in 
the Protrepticus of Clement of Alexandria, an author whose Paedi- 
gogus and Stromata were well known to Milton. In the Hebrew, says 
Clement if the name of Eve is aspirated it is the same as the feminine 
of serpent: abrixa yotv kata axpiBy tov “EBpaiwy 
Evia Sacvvopevov épunveverar Sdis 4 Clement ties all of this in 
with the Bacchic orgies, the handling of serpents, and the shouts of 
Eiay.* The same story is repeated in the Praeparationis Evangelicae 
libri XV of Eusebius, another of Milton’s known authorities; this 
somewhat fuller account translates : 


The Bacchants celebrate in their orgies the madness of Dionysus, holding 
a holiday every month with a raw flesh dinner, and, when they distribute the 
flesh of the slaughtered victims, they are crowned with garlands of serpents 
and call upon Eve, that Eve, through whom deceit came in and death followed 
closely. A consecrated serpent is the symbol of the Bacchiec orgies. Therefore, 
according to the exact Hebrew pronunciation, the name Heva with an aspirate, 
is interpreted as a female serpent.‘ 


So when Adam tells his wife that the name of serpent befits her 
best, neither he nor Milton is talking off the top of the head. A little 


1, 47. The same discussion, but somewhat widened, is found in the Amsterdam 
Critici Sacri of 1698 where the special reading of Fagius (1, 125) is probably 
worth noting: Alii dicunt 7} a vita emphaticws, quod sicut vita nihil aliud 
est quam aerumna & mutatio, ita mulier & aerumnosa sit & inconstans, al 
omnem ventum mutabilis, velut vita & luna. 

2 Amsterdam, 1667, 1, 120. 

® Opera (ed. Dindorf, Oxford, 1869), 1, 14. 

«Ed. Heinichen (Leipzig, 1842), 1, 70-1. The same account is found agai 
in the fourth century S. Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses, PG, Xu, 802, a0 
author who is mentioned by Milton, but I cannot find evidence that he read 
him. The chronologically first suggestion of Eve: snake appears in S. Theo 
philus, Ad Autolycum, PG, V1, 1098 where there is a simple statement that 


Eve translates as serpent. I can establish no connection between this text 


and Milton. 
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tradition and some bad Hebrew stood behind the remark. It was, 
however, a moment in the history of the first pair when, as Heidegger 
would have put it, ““‘ Adamus atrocius sentit.” 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Kepler and Milton 


Perhaps the most striking likeness in the writings of Kepler and 
Milton is found in the mingling of scientific theory with poetic con- 
ception and rhapsodic imagery and utterance. Kepler, after the 
example, as he acknowledges, of the Pythagoreans, calls the sun the 
“watchtower of Jupiter,”’? and again following the same sources, 
gives as a principal argument for placing the sun in the center of 
the universe, the argument of “dignity.” The sun, as eye and soul 
of the universe, belongs in the center.” 

Milton, too, employs a good deal of solar mysticism in Paradise Lost. 
The sun is “the great Luminary/ Aloof the vulgar constellations ” 
which keep a due distance from his “ Lordly eye” (III, 576-78).° 
Again in what is actually Keplerian (and Pythagorean) terminology, 
Milton apostrophizes 


Thou Sun, of this great World, both eye and Soul (V, 171). 


Both men, similarly, were imaginatively concerned with the harmony 
of the spheres; for both, music was a kind of master metaphor of the 
universe, a universe which both believed to be infinite in extent. 

In addition to such similarities, however, there is a more concrete 
relationship between the thought of the two men, a relationship seen 
most clearly in the doctrine of “attractive virtue.” * That doctrine 
was part of Kepler’s solution to two of the problems which arose when 
the theory of the crystalline spheres was abandoned, namely, what 
keeps the heavenly bodies in orbit and what causes the planets to 


1 Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, trans. Charles Glenn Wallis, Great 
Books of the Western World, xvr (Chicago, ¢. 1939), 857-8. 

* Thid., 860, 896-7. 

* References to Paradise Lost are to Merritt Hughes’ Odyssey Press edition 
(New York, 1935). 

‘Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, p. 899. Cf. W. Carl Rufus, “ Kepler 
as an Astronomer,” in Johann Kepler, Tercentenary Commemoration of his Life 
and Work (Baltimore, 1931), p. 22. 
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move?* The Aristotelian theory had solved both of these problems 
neatly. The planets were “ fastened ” to the crystal spheres and the 
Prime Mover, together with the motor Intelligences of each sphere, 
provided the movement. Kepler now needed new explanations. 


He answered the first question by positing an “ inertia of matter” 
which tended to rest naturally in place.* This, of course, is only a 
partial theory of inertia. Kepler still has no concept of “ natural” 
motion ; like Aristotle he conceives of motion as “ violent,” and hence 
must find a mover for the planets. He finds it in the sun and its 
“attractive virtue.” And although Galileo arrived, at least by im- 
plication, at a theory of inertia which obviated the need for a mover, 
Borelli, in 1665, two years before the first edition of Paradise Lost, 
was still affirming the Keplerian hypothesis.’ 

Kepler explained his theory by saying that there is a virtue (virtute) 
in the body of the sun “ which is emitted in straight lines throughout 
the whole amplitude of the world, and which . . . rotates along with 
the solar body like a very rapid vortex... .”*® He further main- 
tained, following William Gilbert,® that the earth and other planets 
contain “magnetic threads or filaments.” The virtue of the sun 


attracts and repels these alternately; movement is a result of the | 


sun’s virtue cooperating with “ the natural powers which are implanted 
in planetary bodies.” *° 

Milton’s specific reference to Kepler’s theory comes in Book VIII 
of Paradise Lost. There Adam tells the sociable angel, Raphael, that 
he is puzzled at the inefficiency of a heavenly system which sends the 
outer circles of the universe hurtling across the sky at incalculable 
speeds ** when, more plausibly, the earth might be made to move 
(vs. 15-38). The angel replies cautiously that if God wishes it, the 
corporeal “ Circles ” could travel at “Speed almost Spiritual.” But 


5 Bpitome of Copernican Astronomy, p. 895. 

* Thid. 

*Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science (New York, 1957), 

. 149. 
, ® Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, p. 897. : 

* Professor Walter C. Curry, in Milton’s Ontology, Cosmogony and Physics 
(University of Kentucky, 1957), pp. 116-22 derives Milton’s theory from 
William Gilbert. Kepler, of course, borrowed from Gilbert and the theories 
of the two men were essentially the same. Nevertheless the solar mysticism@ 
of Milton and Kepler is quite alien to the sober and practical Gilbert. 

10 Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, p. 892. 

11 Kepler worked out the actual figures for the required speed. The outer 
circle, he says, would have to travel 7,500,000 German miles in “a twin pulse: 
beat.” See Epitome of Copernican Astronomy, pp. 887-8. 
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the angel then presents Kepler’s alternative, mentioning both the 
attractive virtue of the sun and the inherent virtue in the planets. 


What if the Sun 
Be Centre to the World, and other Stars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? (vs, 122-25) .1* 


The angel might well have answered his own question or Milton could 
have answered it for him. If the question he posits should prove true, 
the Keplerian theory would cease to be a mere hypothesis. 


University of Utah J. H. ADAMSON 


The Device of Sophia’s Muff in Tom Jones 


Almost exhaustive on other aspects of Tom Jones, commentators 
have found little or nothing to remark on Fielding’s use of images, 
expanding symbols, and allied techniques for rendering his material. 
One of the most obtrusive and entertaining devices of that sort in the 
novel—a significant one to which Fielding himself calls special 
attention—is Sophia Western’s muff. He describes the muff, vital in 
a series of crucial actions, as a minute wheel that sets the great wheels 
of the novel in motion. 

Because it represents, among other things, physical attraction 
between Tom and Sophia, the muff is not introduced (indeed may 
be said not to exist) until the pair are of marriageable age. Then 
it is introduced into the story casually, with no hint of its later im- 
portance, in Mrs. Honour’s report of Tom’s affection for her mistress: 


“Why, Ma’am,” answered Mrs. Honour, “he came into the room one day last 
week when I was at work, and there lay your ladyship’s muff on a chair, and 
to be sure he put his hands into it; that very muff your ladyship gave me 
but yesterday. La! says I, Mr. Jones, you will stretch my lady’s muff and 
spoil it; but he still kept his hands in it; and then he kissed it—to be sure, 
I hardly ever saw such a kiss in my life as he gave it.” (Bk. IV, Ch. xiv) 


This anecdote is preceded by Mrs. Honour’s characterization of Tom 
as sweet-tempered, popular, and gentlemanly, with “the whitest hands 


* A similar passage, couched in a more Gilbertian terminology is found in 
Book III, vs. 581-6. 
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in the world,” and is followed by her assurance of Tom’s affection, 
which has never been expressed to Sophia. Thus, through the muf 
(a substitute for the actual object of his affections), both Sophia and 
the reader first learn of Tom’s true feelings and wishes. 

Again with Mrs, Honour as intermediary, or Messenger, and the 
muff as evidence, a companion-scene allows Tom to learn of Sophia's 
love for him. In conversation with Tom, Mrs. Honour lets him know 
that Sophia, upon learning of his association with the muff, wished 
it again in her possession. Mrs. Honour characterizes Sophia attrac. 
tively, assures Tom of her love, and says of the muff, “I believe, 
she hath worn it upon her arm almost ever since, and I warrants hath 
given it many a kiss when nobody hath seen her’” (Bk. V, Ch. iv). 
If Mrs. Honour can be believed, both Tom and Sophia have made the 
muff a substitutional device which receives their warmest feelings. 

But still another scene involving the muff moves Tom from 
amorousness to certainty of love and, at the same time, brilliantly 
dramatizes Sophia’s situation. Tom and Squire Western listen 
together, one evening, to Sophia at the harpsichord: 


Sophia looked this evening with more than usual beauty, and we may believe 
it was no small addition to her charms, in the eye of Mr. Jones, that she now 
happened to have on her right arm this very muff. 

She was playing one of her father’s favourite tunes, and he was leaning on 
her chair, when the muff fell over her fingers, and put her out. This so 
disconcerted the squire, that he snatched the muff from her, and with a hearty 
curse threw it into the fire. Sophia instantly started up, and with the utmost 
eagerness recovered it from the flames. (Bk. V, Ch. iv) 


An intermediary like Mrs. Honour is no longer required: the muf 
now functions as an immediate tie between Tom and Sophia—though 
there has still been no open profession of love verbally between them. 
This scene, in which Fielding handles symbolism with careful com- 
plexity, widens the significance of the muff-device: the reader senses 
that, in the idyllic picture of Sophia’s playing the harpsichord, Tom’: 
eye is upon her muff; certainly Sophia, who insists upon wearing it 
at the keyboard, though it interferes with her dutiful playing, is self- 
conscious of what the muff means to Tom as well as to her. The 
conflict of muff and music results from her effort to have both: love 
of Tom and love of Western. But the two are irreconcilable, for 
Western will not accept Tom, and Tom will not violate Western’ 
hospitality ; his rejection is foreshadowed by the muff’s being flung 


into the fire because it interferes with an act of daughterly devotion. 
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Similarly, Sophia’s retrieving of the muff, at risk to herself, repre- 
sents her determination to persist in love of Tom and foreshadows 
her escape from home. Tom, observing Sophia’s impetuous action 
connected with the muff and what it stands for, has no reservations: 
“The citadel of Jones was now taken by surprise. All those con- 
siderations of honour and prudence, which our hero had lately with 
so much military wisdom placed as guards over the avenues of his 
heart, ran away from their posts, and the god of love marched in 
in triumph.” Both Sophia and Tom are committed. The reader is 
led to believe, through the non-verbal vows evoked my means of the 
muff, that the love of the pair will somehow be realized before the 
last page of the novel is reached. 

The muff next appears, as Sophia’s substitute for Tom’s person, 
when he has left Somersetshire. With ironic sympathy Fielding shows 
her weeping over the muff and over Tom’s letter, her sole mementos 
of him, as though they could share her sorrow and loneliness (Bk. 
VII, Ch. v). 

That scene is soon followed by another, more important, episode 
which furthers the plot and characterizes Sophia (as well as pre- 
senting some of Fielding’s ideas on love and human nature). It is 
the episode in which the muff, or what it represents—“ the thought 
of her beloved Jones, and some hopes (however distant) in which 
he was very particularly concerned ”—prevents Sophia from accepting 
the despised Blifil’s offer of marriage, even when she is tempted out 
of self pity and respect for her father’s wishes: “ Sophia was charmed 
with the contemplation of so heroic an action, and began to compli- 
ment herself with much premature flattery, when Cupid, who lay hid 
in her muff, suddenly crept out, and, like Punchinello in a puppet- 
show, kicked all out before him” (Bk. VII, Ch. ix). Sophia is here 
depicted as the good daughter, and faithful to her true love, but a 
girl human enough to flirt with the self-satisfaction that would accom- 
pany martyring herself to parental commands. The muff, acting as 
reminder of where her real affections lie, not in “filial love, piety, 
and pride,” but in desire for a lasting union with Tom, leads Sophia 
to defy her father and audaciously leave her home and all security 
behind her. 

The four appearances of the muff rehearsed in the preceding para- 
graphs are set in the country, in Somersetshire. With both Tom and 
Sophia now on the road, the next four, in a cluster, are set in the 
inn at Upton. Here the muff again is directly instrumental in the 
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action ; altering the plans of both Tom and Sophia; releasing informs. 
tion that intensifies, reverses, or introduces opinions for the reader g; 
well as for the characters; and pressing the plot along. And the mif 
significantly shifts from Sophia’s possession into Tom’s. 

First of the four Upton incidents is that in which Sophia, learning 

that Tom shares the bed of Mrs. Waters, has the muff placed in hi 
empty bed. She departs, knowing that through this circumstang 
“Mr. Jones would be acquainted with her having been at the inn, 
in a way, which, if any sparks of affection for her remained in him, 
would be at least some punishment for his faults” (Bk. X, Ch. y), 
Our muff-device becomes the means by which Tom learns that Sophi: 
has sought him; but he learns this simultaneously knowing that sh 
is aware of his defection with another woman. We were earlier toli 
that Sophia wept over the muff; this passage tells us that it ha 
become her bedfellow and bodily substitute for Tom. For Sophia, 
the muff can be the recipient of indignation and disappointment a 
well as of affection when, learning of Mrs. Waters, she somewhat 
revises her attitude toward Tom. With all this in mind, Fielding 
amusingly invites his reader to reconsider the uses of the muff thu 
far and to watch for the device as it will be further engaged in the 
action : 
The reader will be pleased to remember a little muff, which hath had tk 
honour of being more than once remembered already in this history. Thi 
muff, ever since the departure of Mr. Jones, had been the constant compania 
of Sophia by day, and her bed-fellow by night; and this muff she had at thi 
very instant upon her arm; whence she took it off with great indignation, ani 
having writ her name with her pencil upon a piece of paper which she pinne 
to it, she bribed the maid to convey it into the empty bed of Mr. Jones, it 
which, if he did not find it, she charged her to take some method of conveyix 
it before his eyes in the morning. (Bk. X, Ch. v) 


In the next scene at Upton, Tom makes the unhappy discovery: 
returning to his own bed before dawn, he had not noticed the muf 
but had knocked it to the floor. When it attracts his attention, a flood 
of knowledge and emotion is set loose: “ The muff was so very 
markable, that our hero might possibly have recollected it without th 
information annexed. But his memory was not put to that hari 
office; for at the same instant he saw and read the words Sophii 
Western upon the paper which was pinned to it. His looks now gre 
frantic in a moment, and he eagerly cried out, ‘ Oh heavens! how calli 
this muff here!’ ” (Bk. X, Ch. vi). 
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Note 


Convinced of the true situation, Tom rushes into the kitchen of the 
inn, vainly hoping to apprehend Sophia, and there encounters Squire 
Western making inquiries after his daughter—“ when Jones entered 
the room, unfortunately having Sophia’s muff in his hand.” Guessing 
that Tom has abducted his daughter (“‘ We have got the dog fox, I 
warrant the bitch is not far off’”), Western is convinced by the sight 
of the muff that Sophia has been undone. “‘ My daughter’s muff!’ 
cries the squire in a rage. ‘Hath he got my daughter’s muff? bear 
witness the goods are found upon him ” (Bk, X, Ch. vii). For Western, 
“Hath he got my daughter’s muff?” equates with “ Hath he lain 
with my daughter?” The punishment intended by Sophia has been 
increased; for not only does Tom reproach himself, but he must 
endure Western’s abuse. Western himself enters the angry pursuit 
that terminates with the famous scene of his bursting in upon Sophia 
and the preposterous Lord Fellamar at Lady Bellaston’s. 

Finally, in a parody of law procedure based upon the felony of 
“muff-stealing,” the episodes at the inn are resolved with the muff 
accidentally left in Tom’s possession. Giving everyone a curse, 
Western orders his horses and sets off, so outraged that he neglects 
to take the muff from Tom, who “ would have died on the spot rather 
than have parted from it” (Bk. X, Ch. vii). 

And now, like the symmetrical order of the novel itself (composed 
of a triptych with six books laid in the country, six on the road, and 
six in London, returning full circle to the country at the end), or like 
the introduction of the muff first to reveal Tom’s affection and then 
Sophia’s, there is an exact parallel to Sophia’s employment of the 
muff as a substitute for the absent person. Just as she had made it 
her bedfellow in Tom’s absence, so he, now that the muff has changed 
hands into his keeping, sleeps with it and another item that belonged 
to her. On the road to London, in search of Sophia, he “ retired to 
rest, with his two bed-fellows, the pocket-book, and the muff” (Bk. 
XII, Ch. vi). 

Again with symmetrical design the muff is instrumental in Tom’s 
refusal of an offer of marriage in London: eight books earlier it had 
been the decisive factor in Sophia’s refusal to marry Blifil. Mrs, 
Hunt’s proposal is unquestionably attractive, for it offers Tom an 
eager widow, her fortune, and security; but he writes to her that his 
true affections are elswhere. “ When our hero had finished and sent 
this letter, he went to his scrutoire, took out Miss Western’s muff, 
kissed it several times, and then strutted some turns about his room, 
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with more satisfaction of mind than ever any Irishman felt jp 
carrying off a fortune of fifty thousand pounds ” (Bk. XV, Ch. ix), 

As an actively functioning device, the muff is past usefulness when 
it is for the last time referred to in the penultimate book, in Tom’s 
summary for Mrs. Waters of “ several facts of which she was ignorant, 
as the adventure of the muff, and other particulars, concealing only 
the name of Sophia” (Bk. XVII, Ch. ix). Here the reference to the 
muff is followed immediately by Tom’s avowal of intention to alter 
his way of living, lamenting “the follies and vices of which he had 
been guilty.” The muff is a reminder of follies such as the one at 
the inn, assisted by Mrs. Waters, which caused him to lose Sophia 
there (thus setting the novel off on a pattern it would not otherwise 
have known). The muff—as an article of apparel and as token—can 
be abandoned; for Tom soon is to have Sophia herself, and no sub- 
stitution is now necessary.’ 

When Sophia’s muff is scrutinized in this fashion, turned back and 
forth, and shaken to see what may be inside, it appears cbvious enough: 
no one could complain that it has been “read into” the novel to 
satisfy a “modern ” taste. Fielding himself, pausing in his story on 
the occasion of Sophia’s rescuing her muff from the fire, self-consciously 
faces his reader to remark that although “ this incident will probably 
appear of little consequence,” it is from just such “little circum- 
stances ” that “ events of the utmost importance arise.” He concludes, 
“The world may indeed be considered as a vast machine, in which 
the great wheels are originally set in motion by those which are very 
minute, and almost imperceptible to any but the strongest eyes” 
(Bk. V, Ch. iv). Thinking of the device in terms of “ incident ” and 
“ circumstances,” Fielding makes it inextricable from plot. Worked 
entertainingly into a s ‘ies of incidents, it assumes heavy duties in 
the novel’s constructive art, the careful architecture and “ perfect 
plot ” for which Tom Jones has always been praised. 


University of Pennsylvania MAURICE JOHNSON 


2 The muff was small (Partridge was trying to stuff it into his pocket when 
Tom saw it at the inn). Wrist-muffs or muffetees like Sophia’s were some 
times of bright-colored fabrics, perhaps scarlet or Bremen blue and decorated 
with ribbons, and sometimes of feathers; but they seem most often to have 
been of cony, sable, ermine, or some other fur. ; 

For slang use of the word “ muff,” see the entries in Farmer and Henley’ 
Slang and Its Analogues Past and Present; heading 4 under “ Muff” is 
entitled “ venery.” The sexual value of the word was evidently commonplace 


in Fielding’s day. 
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Coleridge’s ‘*‘ Mathematical Problem” 


It had always been his “ constant reply to [literary] authorities,’ 
Coleridge remembered in 1817, “that no authority could avail in 
opposition to TruTH, Nature, Locic, and the Laws or UNIVERSAL 
Grammar.” “ Actuated ” by this conviction as well as by his “ former 
passion for metaphysical investigations,” he had, therefore, even as 
a young man, “ labored at a solid foundation, on which permanently 
to ground [his] opinions, in the component faculties of the human 
mind itself, and their comparative dignity and importance. According 
to the faculty or source, from which the pleasure given by any poem 
or passage was derived,” he concluded, “I estimated the merit of 
such poem or passage.”? Since Burke had “labored at” the same 
“solid foundation ” some thirty-two years earlier, one is inclined to 
suspect that Coleridge may also have been “actuated” by A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful. This suspicion is given warranty by a “ Prospectus and 
Specimen of a Translation of Euclid in a series of Pindaric Odes,” 
which Coleridge sent to his brother George on March 31, 1791,” since 
both the “ Prospectus ” and its accompanying “ Specimen ” can have 
been inspired only by Burke’s Philosophical Inquiry. Although they 
were themselves intended as a prank, they prove beyond doubt that 
Coleridge was making a serious study of Burke’s work at that time. 


Asa kind of motto for his “ Prospectus,” Coleridge converts Burke’s 
apology, “ We must not attempt to fly, when we can scarcely pretend 
to creep,” * into doggerel : 


If Pegasus will let thee only ride him, 
Spurning my clumsy efforts to o’erstride him, 
Some fresh expedient the Muse will try, 

And walk on Stilts, although she cannot fly. 


In the headnote which follows, he stresses the fact that the “ Trans- 
lation ” is an innovation. “I have often been surprized,” he begins, 
“that Mathematics, the Quintessence of Truth, should have found 


ane Literaria by 8S. 7. Coleridge, ed. John Shawcross (London, 
7), 1, 14, 

* For the “ Prospectus and Specimen,” see Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford, 1956), 1, 7-9. 

*See the preface. Subsequent references to A Philosophical Inquiry will 
be made parenthetically in the text. Large Roman numerals indicate the 
part, small Roman numerals the section of the Inquiry; 7 refers to the 
Introductory Discourse concerning Taste. 
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admirers so few and so languid—Frequent consideration and minute | 
scrutiny have at length unravelled the cause—Viz—That, although 
Reason is feasted, imagination is starved: whilst Reason is luxuriating 
in it’s [sic] proper Paradise, Imagination is wearily travelling over 
a dreary desart [sic]. To assist Reason by the stimulus of Imagin- 
tion is the Design of the following Production.” Actually Coleridge | 
is reacting, not to his own “ consideration” and “ scrutiny,” but to : 
a well-known passage in the Philosophical Inquiry. Burke is arguing | 
that “beauty,” like “sublimity,” depends, not upon form or “ pro. | 
portions,” but upon “ images,” the power of creating which he calls , 
“imagination.” He has already made it clear that, since “ imagina- | 
tion is the most extensive province of pleasure and pain, as it is the 
region of our fears and our hopes, and of all the passions that are 
connected with them,” “ imagination ” must also be the chief ground 
of our enjoyment of the arts. Without “reason” or “ judgment,” 
he contends, we may have a “ wrong” or a “ bad ” taste, but without 
“ imagination ” or “ sensibility ” we can have no taste at all (T). It 
follows that “beauty” and “sublimity ” cannot be “ at all [ideas] | 
belonging to proportion ”; or,. as Burke puts it in greater detail: 


] 
Proportion is the measure of relative quantity. ... These relations . . . are 
discovered by mensuration, and they are the objects of mathematical inquiry. 
But whether any part of any determinate quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, 
or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole . .. is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind; ... and it is from this absolute indifference and tranquillity of 
the mind, that mathematical speculations derive some of their most con 
siderable advantages; because there is nothing to interest the imagination; 
because the judgment sits free and unbiased to examine the point. All pro 
portions, every arrangement of quantity, is alike to the understanding, because 
the same truths result to it from all.... But surely beauty is no idea 
belonging to mensuration; nor has it anything to do with calculation ani 
geometry (III, ii). 


Since Coleridge is never averse to punning, one may assume that 
his statement, “To assist Reason by the stimulus of Jmagination is 
the Design of the following Production,” is intended in two senses, 
the word Design connoting at once purpose and visual patter. 
Coleridge means, in effect, to bring “the stimulus of Jmagination’ I 
to bear, not only upon the strict logic of a demonstration in Euclidean 
geometry, but also upon poetical form, which, being a matter o! 
“ proportion,” is inevitably, according to Burke, a matter of “ mathe @ 
matical inquiry.” To force his demonstration into a pleasing “ Design” 
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or “image ” requires, as Coleridge goes on to say, his taking certain 
“liberties ” with the verse; but the “liberties ” are at least “ homo- 
geneal” in that they are demanded by “the exactness of Mathe- 
mat[ical] disquisition ” and condoned by “the boldness of Pindaric 
Daring.” Meanwhile, he adds, he has “three strong champions to 
defend [him] against the attacks of Criticism: the Novelty, the Diffi- 
culty, and the Utility of the Work.” This is again a joking reference 
to the Philosophical Inquiry, since, of the three “ champions,” Burke 
regards only one as in any instance “ strong,” and he would certainly 
deny that even it had any strength in this particular case. The “idea 
of utility,” according to Burke, has no more to do with “ beauty ” or 
“sublimity ” than the idea of “ proportion,” to which it is intimately 
related (ILI, vi), whereas “ novelty ” must, in his opinion, be regarded 
as at best a highly “ superficial ” virtue: a work of art which depends 
upon no “ other powers besides novelty ” and arouses no “ other pas- 
sions besides curiosity ” has, so far as Burke is concerned, very little 
to recommend it (I, i). He is willing to admit that “ Difficulty ” 
can be a “source of greatness” or at least that, when “any work 
seems to have required immense force and labour to effect it, the 
idea is grand ” (II, xii) ; but it is doubtful that he would have regarded 
the “force and labour ” which perpetrated this piece of poetical non- 
sense as productive of any real loftiness. 

Coleridge concludes his headnote with the boast, “I may justly 
plume myself, that I first have drawn the Nymph Mathesis from the 
visionary caves of Abstracted Idea, and caused her to unite with 
Harmony ”; and he then goes on to present his “ Specimen.” There 
can be no doubt that the “Specimen,” later entitled, “ Mathematical 
Problem,” is indeed the first achievement of its kind; and, as a joke 
on Burke, it is not without some interest. Even so, one is not sorry 
that it turned out to be unique. 


Los Angeles, California LUCYLE WERKMEISTER 


Poe’s ‘Oblong Box’: Factual Origins 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Oblong Box,” a tale of mystery at sea, 


contains information which, evidently at least, is traceable to fact. 
Poe tells, for example, about a dead body’s being packed in salt, 
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sealed in a coffinless box and sent on board a ship as merchandise 
These events closely parallel the facts of a well known New York 
murder which occurred less than three years prior to Poe’s first known 
mention of the completed story.* 

On Friday night, September 17, 1841, John Colt, brother of the 
firearms inventor, killed printer Samuel Adams—a namesake of whom 
Poe refers to in his letters. The incident took place in the former’s 
room on the second floor of an apartment building located at Broadway 
and Chambers Street, New York City, and known in the mid-1800’s 
as Irving House. After laying Adams’ body on a piece of awning, 
Colt packed it in salt, wrapped it up and stuffed it into a box which, 
according to newspapers later, was oblong. The following morning 
he sent it on board the ship Kalamazoo at its Maiden Lane pier.* 

Available information evidently points to Poe’s using newspapers 
as sources—a practice to which he resorted while preparing the murder- 
founded “ Mystery of Marie Roget” also. He completed the latter 
story while living in Philadelphia, and was still there at the time of 
the Adams murder. Since he visited New York fairly frequently, 
however, there is little reason to assume that he used only Philadelphia 
papers.* 

His reference to the “ fine packet-ship ‘ Independence ’” is a further 
example of his relying on factual material. This vessel, built by 
Smith and Dimon of New York and launched in 1834, was in fact 
a packet ship of celebrated reputation. Sailing the Atlantic for the 
Blue Swallowtail Line, it carried Presidential messages to England; 
and in 1836—eight years prior to Poe’s completing “The Oblong 
Box ”—it set a New York-to-Liverpool speed record so near-fantastic 
it remained unbroken for almost two decades.° 


1 The Complete Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, Modern Library ed. 
(New York: Random House, 1938), pp. 716 and 719. 

“ (Isaac Pray,) Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his Times (New 
York: Stringer and Townsend, 1855), p. 296; John Ward Ostrom, ed., The 
Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1948), 1, 11], 
251, 253-254 n. 

* Pray, pp. 296-297 and 299; Ostrom, 1, 162, 164, 167; Boston Evening 
Transcript, September 28, 1841, p. 2; Washington (D.C.) Globe, September 
28, 1841, p. 3. 

* Ostrom, 1, 111, 251; N. Bryllion Fagin, The Histrionic Mr. Poe (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1949), pp. 6-7 and 8-10, et passim; Complete Tales and Poems, 
p. 169 n. 

® Robert Albion, Square-Riggers on Schedule (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1938), pp. 157, 278-279 and 283; Richard McKay, South Street: A 
Maritime History of New York (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1934), 
pp. 174-175; Complete Tales and Poems, p. 711; Ostrom, I, 251 and 253. 
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Poe’s reference to a Cape Hatteras gale “ from the southwest ” has 
factual origins also. At least one other writer on the area says the 
prevailing wind there is from that direction, and his statements in 
this regard concur with United States Weather Bureau reports.® Just 
where Poe obtained his information is difficult to determine beyond 
a doubt, but he is known to have had contacts among seafaring men. 
Professor Thomas 0. Mabbott of New York City’s Hunter College, 
and author of several books on Poe’s writings, infers that he could 
have gleaned some of his knowledge from sailors with whom he 
conversed.* 


U. 8. Air Force, CLIFFORD CARLEY VIERRA 
Office of Information Services 


Baudelaire and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Night”’ 


In material classified with his “ Projets de préface pour une édi- 
tio nouvelle (des Fleurs du mal)” Baudelaire lists among his pla- 
giarisms “Thomas Gray. Edgar Poe (2 passages). Longfellow (2 
passages)... .”1 Crépet and Blin see the Longfellow reference as 
concerned with “ Le Guignon ” and “ Le Calumet de paix.”? As for 
the latter, there seems to be reason for doubting that it would have 
been called a plagiat by Baudelaire, since it is patently a translation. 
Moreover, it is so insignificant and so unlikely to have been considered 
for publication in Les Fleurs du mal that it would hardly have been 
cited in connection with any projet de préface.* On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt but that a passage in “ Le Guignon ” is adapted 


*David Stick, Graveyard of the Atlantic (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1952), p. 170; United States Department of Agriculture, 
Weather Bureau, Annual Meteorological Summary, 1935: Hatteras, North 
Carolina (Washington, 1936), pp. 1-2; Complete Tales and Poems, p. 716. 

'T. O. Mabbott, ed., The Selected Poetry and Prose of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Modern Library ed. (New York: Random House, 1951), pp. xiii-xiv. 

*Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du mal, édition critique établie par Jacques 
Crépet et Georges Blin (Paris: José Corti, 1942), p. 213. 

*Thid., p. 596. 

*See Marcel A. Ruff, in the “ Postface” to his text of Les Fleurs du mal 
(Paris: Jean-Jacques Pauvert, 1957), p. 446: “Or on n’a trouvé jusqu’d 
présent qu’un ‘passage’ de Longfellow, celui du G@uignon. Mais le mot 
employé par Baudelaire peut-il s’appliquer 4 une longue traduction présentée 
comme telle? I] faut croire plut6t qu’un autre poéme contient une imitation 
de Longfellow, qu’un chercheur nous découvrira quelque jour.” 
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from the fourth stanza of Longfellow’s “A Psalm of Life,” which 
appeared as the second poem after the “ Prelude” in Voices of the 
Night (1839) ; and it is of interest to recall the nature of Baudelaire’s 
borrowing, in which verses from Longfellow are combined with verses 
from Gray’s “ Elegy ” for the creation of a remarkably effective poem. 
Longfellow’s stanza has been widely quoted: 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.‘ 


Baudelaire turns the last three verses of this into a famous stanza of 


his own: 
Loin des sépultures célébres, 
Vers un cimetiére isolé, 
Mon coeur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres.® 


This is clearly one of Baudelaire’s plagiats, though the tone is different 
in the two passages, and Baudelaire, in likening the heart to a single 
drum, shows a kind of emphatic sensibility apparently undreamed 
of by Longfellow.® It is significant that in “Le guignon” (apart 
from the well-known phrase on Art and Time, attributed to Hippo- 
crates) Baudelaire takes an arresting image from Longfellow’s poem 
and nothing more. 

It seems probable that Baudelaire’s second adaptation from Long- 
fellow, quite similar in quality to that from “ A Psalm of Life,” was 
inspired by “ Hymn to the Night,” the poem immediately preceding 
“A Psalm of Life” in Voices of the Night and the first poem in the 
volume proper after the “ Prelude.” On the page facing the beginning 
of this poem is a six-line quotation in Greek from Euripides (Electra’s 
prayer to Night): 

Tlérma, vvé, 
brvodérepa Trav moduTéywy Bporwr, 


‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Voices of the Night (Cambridge: John 
Owen, 1839), p. 6. 

*“ Le Guignon,” Les Fleurs du mal (Paris: José Corti, 1942), p. 16. 

* Poe accused Longfellow of taking the simile of heart and drum from 
The Exequy of Henry King (1592-1669), Bishop of Chichester, whose verses 
employ the image in the singular in the manner of Baudelaire and with an 
effect far superior to Longfellow’s. (See The Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, edited by James A. Harrison, 17 vols. [New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Co., 1902], xu, 103.) 
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‘yder the title of the poem is the phrase "Agwagin, tpiAAwrtos.* The 
mn is thus related to tragic suffering in the palace of Agamemnon 
»] the curse upon the House of Atreus at a time six days after the 
wurder of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus ; and Night is invoked as giver 
-( deep to suffering men and linked with a memorable passage in The 
jad. The whole tone of the Greek framework lends to the very 

bof inning of the poem a solemn power and depth of feeling quite 

~ign to Longfellow. In fact, the first two stanzas have an imagina- 
‘e effect that is not the poet’s creation. Longfellow has skilfully 
nployed passages from far greater poets to prepare the mood for 
-own poem. “ ]Iymn to the Night ” begins as follows: 
I heard the trailing garments of the Night 

rent Sweep through her marble halls! 

agle I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

ned From the celestial walls! 

part I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

)po- Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 

_ As of the one I love.® 

ng- ‘a Baudelaire’s beautiful sonnet “ Recueillement ” the poetic am- 

wes vince is one of suffering and longing for the end of day: 

ling Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille. 

the Tu réclamais le Soir; il descend; le voici. . . .2* 

we The last verses of the sestet contain a remarkable image found in ' 

ra’ 


engfellow’s hymn—and, once again, Baudelaire has made his (ap- 
jsrent) borrowing more arresting than the original: 


‘Voices of the Night, p. 2. The verses, commonly reprinted before the text 
“'“ Hymn to the Night,” are from Euripides’ Orestes (lines 174 ff.) : “ Revered, 
‘vered night, giver of sleep to long-suffering mortals, come from Erebos. 
Tohn \\me, come on wings to the dwelling of Agamemnon. For under sufferings 
*'c under misfortune we have perished, we are lost.” (Some MSS assign this 
'©s age to the Chorus rather than to Electra.) 
rom _ Toices of the Night, p. 3. The phrase is from a passage in The Iliad 
‘UI. 487-488): / dowagin vit ” (upon 


Achaeans / welcome thrice-prayed-for, came dark night). 
les ' Voices of the Night, p. 3. 
wall Les Fleurs du mal (Paris: José Corti, 1942), p. 195. 
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. . » Vois se pencher les défuntes Années, 

Sur les balcons du ciel, en robes surannées; 

Surgir du fond des eaux le Regret souriant; 

Le Soleil moribond s‘endormir sous une arche, 

Et, comme un long linceul trainant & l’Orient, 
Entends, ma chére, entends la douce Nuit qui marche.” 


Longfellow’s poem describes his hearing the black, trailing garments 
of the Night as they swept along. In “ Recueillement,” Baudelain 
hears the sweet Night walking in the East with a sound like the 
trailing of a long shroud. Can this image (as arresting as the on 
so clearly borrowed from “ A Psalm of Life”) be Baudelaire’s second 
plagiat? It appeared in the poem immediately preceding “ A Psalm 
of Life” in Voices of the Night. Among Longfellow’s poems it would 
be hard to find another as likely to interest the author of Les Fleurs 
du mal. Enhanced by its mood, in the ambiance of the tragedy of 
Orestes and with an echo from The Jliad, the image of the approach 
of Night in terms of dark, rustling draperies may well have loomed 
very large in the mind and sensibility of Baudelaire—enough for him 
to have intended, in his famous note, a reference to the passage in 
“ Recueillement ” where the image occurs, as one of his two plagiarisms 
from Longfellow. 


The University of North Carolina ALFRED G. ENGSTROM 


The Ending of Huckleberry Finn 
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Few readers are enchanted by the Tomfoolery at the end of /uckle 
berry Finn. Even sympathetic critics admit that the juvenile antic 
at Phelps farm are perhaps a literary indiscretion, but they arge 
that Tom’s reappearance has a thematic or formal appropriatenes* 
that it provides a framework for the marvelous adventures on th 
river. One wonders, however, if there is merely a failure of sty 
or taste in the adolescent clowning of the concluding chapters, f 


Tbid., pp. 195-196. 

2See Lionel Trilling’s introduction to the Rinehart edition of Huckleber 
Finn (New York, 1948), xv-xvi; James M. Cox, “ Remarks on the Sad Ini 
tion of Huckleberry Finn,” Sewanee Rev., cx1r (Summer 1954), 389-405; T. 
Gullason, “The ‘ Fatal’ Ending of Huckleberry Finn, AL, 29 (March 1957) 
86-91. 
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hat clowning is not spontaneous: the laughter is a bit forced, the 
joking somewhat mechanical and tediously spun out. One might 
nore easily accept Leo Marx's contention that the anticlimactic con- 
dusion is a “ glaring lapse of moral imagination.”* Mr. Marx argues 
that Twain, unable to accept the tragic implications of the conflict 
itween ITuck’s natural decency and society’s hypocrisy, imposed a 
seciously happy ending through Miss Watson’s benevolence.* I would 
gree that there is a self-conscious, almost embarrassed, retreat from 
atiric analysis in the ending of Huckleberry Finn. But that retreat 
isnot a vindication of the false values of Twain’s society; rather it 
vems an implicit confession of Twain’s status within the world which 
the novel condemns. 

How “happy ” the ending of Huckleberry Finn appears depends 
aon how broad a perspective one takes on the action of the book. 
jim’s quest for freedom meets, of course, with adventitious success, 
wut we are well aware that the moral ulcer of a slave-owning society 
jas not been cured. Nor is there any suggestion that the cure will 
ie accomplished even by the radical surgery of war. Only through 
lng, intimate association does Huck arrive at an awareness of Jim’s 
humanity. .And this awareness does not include a conscious perception 
of the falsity of the code that relegates Jim to a sub-human position 
in society. Racism long engrained, sanctified by canting piety, exer- 
cies so strong a hold on the young rebel’s mind that Huck views his 
decision to free Jim as a commitment to hell. The power of “ respecta- 
bility -—the extent to which it conditions even those who rebel against 
it-is witnessed in Huck’s ineradicable sense of “conscience.” If we 
are to moralize I/uckleberry Finn (which Twain specifically forbade) 
then we must say that its message is not, “ How simple life would 
be if we could all build rafts,” but “ How long, dark, and anguished 


will be the journey before man will accept the brotherhood of those 
he sanctimoniously exploits.” Or if we seek Twain’s “ message for 
modern day America,” it might be: “ Only by duplicating the journey 
on the raft will we, like Iluck, come to accept Jim’s humanity.” 

We need not assume, moreover, that Miss Watson’s “ benevolence ” 
isa sign of regeneration, much less an implicit vindication of the 
‘ciety which she in many ways represents. According to Tom, Miss 
Watson “was ashamed she ever was going to sell [Jim] down the 


*“Mr. Eliot, Mr. Trilling, and Huckleberry Finn,” Am. Scholar, xx0 
(Autumn 1953), 435. 
*Marx, pp. 432-33. 
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river and said so; and she set him free in her will.” This is perfectly 
plausible and indeed in character. Miss Watson is not inhuman, anj 
we can well believe that she later regretted an act which had suc) 
disastrous consequences. Rather than a sign of regeneration, Mig 
Watson’s death-bed decision (for such it seems to be) can be inter. 
preted as the final revelation of the morality of the respectable slave. 
owner. Were there any lingering doubts after the adventures on the 
river, we now are sure that the “ principle ” of slave-owning is only 
wallet-deep. So long as Miss Watson can “use” Jim either by 
working him or by selling him down the river (against her solemn 
promise), she has no qualms about the institution of slavery. In her 
will she turns magnanimous and frees a slave whom she no longer 
actually possesses and who may never be recaptured or returned, 
Here is perhaps the crowning act of selfishness and pious greed: the 
desire to make the best of all possible worlds. Because Miss Watson 
cannot take Jim with her, she finds it easy to listen to the faint inner 
voice of decency. Twain, of course, does not pry into Miss Watson's 
motives ; he records through Tom only her public statements and acts. 
But her “benevolence” may be compared to the generosity of the 
usurer who leaves his money to the Church. 

We should not be surprised by Miss Watson’s decision to free Jim, 
for its ironies were clearly foreshadowed by Tom’s decision to join 
Huck in freeing Jim. Even as the attempt to free Jim from the hut 
recapitulates farcically the struggle for freedom down the river, 
too Tom’s decision to join the conspiracy recapitulates Huck’s decision 
to go to hell. Huck needs Tom’s help but he is afraid to ask for it. 
It is one thing for an ignorant, shiftless runaway boy to dare the 
judgment of heaven and hell by stealing someone else’s lawful property. 
But he cannot expect the respectable Tom Sawyer, so well bred, % 
learned, so intrinsically a part of the proper, slave-owning society to 
become a “nigger-stealer.” When Tom agrees to help, Huck i 
astonished and ashamed to see Tom stoop so low. His astonishment 
continues up to the moment when he discovers the true nature of 
Tom’s “ lawlessness ”—the fact that the absurd plot to free Jim ist 
callow and somewhat callous practical joke played on a nigger who 
is already free. 

It could be argued that the absurdity of Tom’s plot is in itself s 
devastating comment on Miss Watson’s society. The scheme to fre 
a man who is already free (or should we say “created free”?) is 
necessarily a sham, a bitter joke enforced by man’s persistent it 
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jumanity. But one doubts that Twain was so subtle an artist that 
jg attempted to underline the metaphysical absurdity of the plot to 
“free” Jim by making it artistically absurd. Neither Twain’s plot 
jor his moral theme demands Tom’s ironic and gratuitous intervention 
in Jim’s destiny. The ultimate meaning of that intervention is, I 
aspect, private rather than public and depends upon Twain’s personal 
yititudes towards his fictional material. 

4s critics have noted, both Tom and Huck are portraits of the 
utist as @ Very young man. Tom is the would-be litterateur, the 
adolescent egoist yearning to be the center of attention, whose hack- 
neved, rule-bound, “ literary ” imagination is a vicarious escape from 
the respectable society to which he belongs. Huck is, in contrast, a 
truly creative, if “naive,” artist. The book, we must remember, is 
his autobiography ; his early descriptions of the river are an immediate 
due to the sensitivity which lies beneath a coarse exterior. Whereas 
Tom’s contrivances are pointedly artificial and labored, Huck’s spon- 
faneity as a liar seems a true sign of the “ maker.” Like all creative 
utists, his masks preserve his own integrity even while they expose 
the shams of the world in which he lives. 
Huck is a dream image, a fictive projection of the ideal writer: 
unself-conscious, self-effacing, broad but unerring in his sympathies, 
utterly free from sentimentality and cant, primarily concerned with 
truth in art. Tom is Twain’s admission of reality, his somewhat 
embarrassed projection of self: an inventor of boyhood adventures, 
a half-hearted, compromising rebel against society. Why does the 
respectable Tom Sawyer lower himself to become a nigger-stealer? 
Why does a successful writer like Mark Twain write so subversive 
abook as JJuckleberry Finn? The answer to both questions is that 
“Jim” was already free: the Civil War had made Huck’s stbversive- 
uess socially acceptable. Although the war did not settle “the Negro 
question,” it did free Jim, and at a fearful price bought for the Negro 
ertain minimal decencies. By 1887 a belief in the Negro’s equality 
sa human being was no longer a radical, abolitionist doctrine. On 
the contrary, it was a part of the official cant of the liberal American 
nind ; santified by law, it had become “ respectable.” 
To put it differently, the Civil War did not eliminate the Miss 
Watsons ; it multiplied them. Before the war their sanctimony bridged 
the gap between Christian belief and the exploitation of the slave; 
ifter the war their sanctimony bridged the gap between humanitarian 
jlatitudes about equality and an indifference to the degraded condition 
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of the Negro as a “free” man. Indeed, I suspect that part of th 
power of Huckleberry Finn resides in our faint awareness that y 
are all descendants of Miss Watson, although like Twain we conscious) 
identify ourselves with Huck. By setting his story in the pre-Ciyj 
War Mississippi Valley, Twain not only presents a nostalgic dregr | 
of the freedom that was once possible (or might have been possible 
in a more virginal America, but he also allows Huck to write an ide; 
book—one that “ discovers ” Jim’s humanity before a belief in equalit 
had passed into the realm of public cant. 

Iliad Twain been a less self-conscious artist, he might have carrie 
through Huck’s adventures to a more aesthetically satisfying co 
clusion. But he seemed finally to grow embarrassed by the image « 
nobility which he presented to society in the character of Huck. H 
vision of Huck was, of course, his greatness. His weakness was } 
failure to see that through that vision he had transcended the pa 
of himself which he felt compelled to portray in Tom. Thus in t 
juvenile romanticism of Tom’s plot to free Jim, Twain neith 
retreated from nor betrayed his criticism of American society. Inste: 
he retreated from his self-appointed role of social critic and throu 
his characterization of Tom confessed his commitment to a social ord 


from which (unlike Huck) he saw no possible escape. 


University of Illinois ROBERT ORNSTED 


Melville’s Usable or Visible Truth 


No other phrase of Melville’s was singled out more often in eriti 
works of the 1940’s than “the usable truth.” The passage of } 
letter to Hawthorne in which it occurs was treated as a particula! 
significant statement of his attitudes by Mathiessen, Sedgwick, # 
others, and the phrase itself was employed by various critics as: 
useful established allusion.*_ In more recent criticism the passage 


1 See, for examples, F. O. Mathiessen, American Renaissance (New Yor 
1941), pp. 192, 264. Muriel Rukeyser, “ The Fear of Poetry,” Twice A Ye 
vir (Fall-Winter 1941), 25-26; this article is described as the first of fi 
lectures to be collected under the title The Usable Truth; see also her bo 
The Life of Poetry (New York, 1945), pp. 25-26. William Ellery Sedgwic, 
Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 17, 57, If 
Norman H. Pearson, //awthorne’s Usable Truth and Other Papers... (Cante 
N. Y., 1950). 
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still noticed as a significant one, but the formerly striking phrase 
“ysable truth” is now cited in the form “ visible truth” with no 
apparent recognition that a textual change has taken place.’ It is the 
purpose of this note to provide an epitaph of sorts for the hitherto 
stoneless grave of Melville’s “ usable truth,” with the facts of its birth 
and death. 

The phrase occurs in a passage of Melville’s letter to Hawthorne, 
[April 16, 1851], as transcribed by Julian Hawthorne in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife: 


There is a certain tragic phase of humanity which, in our opinion, was never 
more powerfully embodied than by Hawthorne. We mean the tragedies of 
human thought in its own unbiassed, native, and profounder workings. We 
think that into no recorded mind has the intense feeling of the usable truth 
ever entered more deeply than into this man’s. By usable truth, we mean 
the apprehension of the absolute condition of present things as they strike 
the eye of the man who fears them not, though they do their worst to him,— 
the man who, like Russia or the British Empire, declares himself a sovereign 
nature (in himself) amid the powers cf heaven, hell, and earth.* 


The emendation of “usable truth” to “visible truth” was first 
suggested in my unpublished doctoral dissertation in 1945, with more 
or less the following reasons.* 

To begin with, when one looks closely at the passage it is hard to 
make out what “usable truth ” would really mean there, to see any- 
thing “usable ” about truth in that context. The concept “ usable ” 
appears and disappears suddenly ; it has no preparation and no conse- 
quences in the passage. So a suspicion arises whether Julian Haw- 
thorne’s transcription is reliable. 

The suspicion is strengthened by what we know about the difficulty 
of Melville’s handwriting and about Julian Hawthorne’s editorial 
inadequacies. The manuscript letter itself cannot be consulted because 
it does not survive or is being hoarded by a collector. However, an 
independent and earlier transcription of part of it, including this 
passage, was printed by G. P. Lathrop in his Study of Hawthorne.® 


* For examples, see Charles Feidelson, Jr., Symbolism and American Litera- 
ture (Chicago, 1953), pp. 206, 212. Richard H. Fogle, “The Unity of Mel- 
ville’s ‘The Encantadas’,” Nineteenth Century Fiction, x (June, 1955), 40. 
Milton R. Stern, The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville (Urbana, 
1957), pp. 7-8. 

* (Boston, 1885), 1, 387. 

_* Hawthorne and Melville: A Biographical and Critical Study (Unpublished 
dissertation, Yale, 1945), pp. 204-205, 358-362. 

* (Boston, 1886, c1876), p. 231. 
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A collation of the two transcriptions reveals many differences in the | 
punctuation and about a dozen variant readings of single words, 

(To anyone who has read Moby-Dick and Pierre, Lathrop’s reading 

“tragicalness of human thought ” for Julian’s “tragedies of human 

thought ” will be immediately recognizable as authentically Melville’s.) 

Both times the key phrase occurs Lathrop reads “ whole truth ” where 

Julian Hawthorne reads “ usable truth.” 


At first glance, “ whole truth” seems to make better sense in the | 
context, since it stands in more obvious apposition to “the appre- | 
hension of the absolute condition of present things,” with which Mel- 
ville equates it in the next sentence. Yet on closer reading, “ whole | 
truth ” does not altogether fit the context either, because it does not 
equate with all that follows. In Melville’s definition, what connection 
does “ whole truth ” have with the seemingly intrusive words “ appre- 
hension ” and “as they strike the eye”? And considering what 
follows in the letter—Melville’s reference to “secrets ” which “ other 
powers ” may withhold from this man—is it likely that he had been | 


saying the feeling of the whole truth had entered Hawthorne’s mind? } 


By the seemingly intrusive words it seems to me that he must be 
limiting the “truth ” to what strikes the eye of such a man as he is 
talking about. 

Rejecting both readings (“ usable” and “ whole”) for a moment, 
and still remembering Melville’s handwriting, let us ask what word 
he may have written that could be misread as “ usable ” or “ whole” 
and that would include the idea of “apprehension ” and “as they 
strike the eye”? Such a word is not hard to find: “ visible.” 

To me it seems most likely that Melville, with a characteristic mis- 
spelling, wrote “visable truth.” Support for this hypothesis occurs 
in at least three Melville manuscripts. All contain the word “ visible” 
so misspelled. In the fragment entitled “The River,” there occurs 
the passage, “. . . in waters so clear that the deepest fish have the 
visable [sic] flight of the bird.”*® A further peculiarity, besides the 
-able for -ible misspelling here, supports my hypothesis. The initial 
letters vi are so run together as to form what seems an actual single 
letter uw. Any reader not accustomed to Melville’s chirographical 
peculiarities would at once read the word as “usable,” before cor- 
recting it by the contextual meaning to “ visible.” The same shaping 


* See The Confidence-Man, ed. Elizabeth S. Foster (New York, 1954), p. 379. 
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and misspelling of “visible” occurs also in Melville’s Journal of 
1856-1857, and it appears again in the Billy Budd manuscript." 

For whatever negative evidence may be worth, there is the fact that 
the word “usable ” occurs nowhere else in Melville’s work, so far as 
Ican discover. The nearest approach to it is in the phrase “ unusable 
pig-lead ” (Moby-Dick, Ch. 87). On the other hand, “ visible” and 
“invisible” are among the most frequent and characteristic words 
in his works, being used in Moby-Dick, for example, as many as fifty 
times. 

Such were the reasons supporting my suggested emendation. What 
has given the emendation currency is the fact that Jay Leyda adopted 
it for his text of the passage both in his Melville Log and his Portable 
Melville, and that Eleanor Melville Metcalf did likewise in Herman 
Melville: Cycle and Epicycle.* One or another of these books is now 
more likely to be used and cited than Hawthorne and His Wife where 
the letter originally appeared, or than any of the books that reprinted 
it verbatim from there. 

But since some confusion is bound to arise from the difference 
between the forms of the phrase as it appears in earlier critical works 
and as it appears in more recent ones, the present account of the 
emendation from “usable truth” to “visible truth” is offered to 
explain what has happened.® 


Northwestern University HARRISON HAYFORD 


"Journal of a Visit to Europe and the Levant . . . , ed. Howard C. Horsford 
(Princeton, 1955), p. 46. Billy Budd Ms., red-numbered pages 32(1), 41. 
Both manuscripts, with that of “The River,” are in the Melville collection 
of the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

*Leyda, Log (New York, 1951), 1, 410; Portable Melville (New York, 1952), 
p. 427; Metcalf, Herman Melville . . . (Cambridge, 1953), p. 105. Leyda also 
adopted the reading “tragicalness of human thought” from Lathrop; Mrs. 
Metealf did not. 

_*That the emendation has not been noted as such is indicated by the con- 
tinued use of “usable truth” in some works more recent than Leyda’s and 
Mrs. Metcalf’s texts. See, for examples, Lawrance Thompson, Melville’s 
Quarrel with God (Princeton, 1952), pp. 127 ff., 162, 474. Also, a review by 
Gay Wilson Allen, Saturday Review of Literature, xL1 (January 11, 1958), 18. 
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Allen Tate’s “ Mr. Pope”: A Reading 


When Alexander Pope strolled through the city 
Strict was the glint of pearl and gold sedans. 
Ladies leaned out, more out of fear than pity; 
For Pope’s tight back was rather a goat’s than man’s. 


One often thinks the urn should have more bones 
Than skeletons provide for speedy dust; 

The urn gets hollow, cobwebs brittle as stones 
Weave to the funeral shell a frivolous rust. 


And he who dribbled couplets like the snake 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sun, 

Is missing. The jar is empty; you may break 
It only to find that Mr. Pope is gone. 

What requisitions of a verity 

Prompted the wit and rage between his teeth 
One cannot say: around a crooked tree 

A moral climbs whose name should be a wreath.* 


Allen Tate’s Mr. Pope and Other Poems was published in 192% 
when the neo-classic tradition, in disrepute for over one hundri 
years, was only beginning to show signs of acquiring its present—ani| 
proper—perspective in the literary picture; and when, accordingh. 
Romantic, Victorian, and Edwardian criticism of Alexander Pop 
was accepted by many at face value. The title poem of this collectin 
was Mr. Tate’s effort to aid in the reéstablishment to popular este 
of a much-maligned poet, as the following interpretation endeavor 
to show. 

The antecedent of “whose,” in the final line, is “ crooked tree” 2 
the preceding line. That the terminal line-and-a-half is a metaphe 
for the hunchbacked poet is indicated by the use of this pronow 
rather than the form appropriate to inanimate objects (“ which” 
Thus the conclusion, which states the theme of the poem, may lk 
paraphrased in this manner: The hunchbacked poet, Alexander Pop 
should be awarded the laurels (“wreath”) of greatness; but instesi 
he is given only the meager and worthless distinction of having hi 
name associated with various aphoristic tags which have become: 
part of the English literary vernacular (“a moral climbs ...; 


e.g., “ A little learning is a dangerous thing.’’) 
Evidence found in the first three stanzas may be adduced to supp" 


1 Mr. Pope and Other Poems (New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 19 
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the above interpretation of the poem’s theme. Their key adjectives— 
“strict,” “tight” (stanza 1), “brittle,” “frivolous” (stanza 2), 
“lithe,” “empty” (stanza 3)—might all be used to describe the 
succinct, smooth, epigrammatic quality which characterizes the Au- 
gustan style—the superficial glibness, in other words, that one asso- 
ciates with moral tags. 

Also suggestive in relation to the poem’s theme is the use of animal 
(“goat”), arachnid (“cobweb”), and reptile (“snake”) imagery 
in stanzas 1, 2, and 3, respectively. The pejorative connotations of 
these nouns tie them in with the “crooked tree” image in stanza 4 
in that all suggest the revulsion felt toward Pope the man (a revulsion 
which has, in numerous instances, colored critical judgment of his 
works), whose crooked body was often thought to contain a crooked 
soul (curva mens in corpore curvo). The fact that each of these 
images is part of a metaphor or simile which also involves one or 
more of the aforementioned adjectives ties in the “revulsion ” idea 
with the buried references to style which are discoverable in the 
adjectives when taken out of context. 

In stanza 1, the fact that “. . . Pope’s tight back was rather a 
goat’s than man’s ” is cited as the reason for the ladies’ leaning out 
of their sedans. The ladies’ equipages were conventionally chaste in 
appearance (their glint of pearl and gold was “ strict”); but the 
ladies themselves were often far from chaste. So they would court 
his favor, not because they pitied his deformity, but because they 
knew that he was perfectly capable of exposing their vices in terms 
both lecherous and obscene (lechery and obscenity, of course, being 
associated connotatively with goats). The over-all implication of this 
metaphor, when considered in terms of the poem as a whole, is that 
Pope’s vituperativeness worked against sympathetic recognition even 
in his own day. 

Stanza 2 opens with a whimsical reflection on the ephemeral nature 
of fame, which does not have enough substance (“bones”) to prevent 
its speedily turning to “dust.” And in Pope’s case, it is implied, 
this is particularly true. The cobweb metaphor, occurring as part 
of a conventional empty urn image, suggests that since the poet’s 
death critical spiders (seeking what they may devour) have helped 
to diminish Pope’s fame by weaving around his reputation a cobweb— 
but the cobweb is “brittle.” The adjective here serves a double pur- 
pose, first, because Pope’s style has a brittle quality, and, second, 
because the cobweb of critical complacency is brittle and easily broken 
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(as Tate is trying to prove). But in this brittleness there is a stone. 
like quality, because stones may break (and be broken), as harsh 
criticism has broken Pope’s reputation ; and because his poems, given 
power by his trenchant style, had the ability to break the reputations 


of his contemporaries. These cobwebs, however, are merely “ frivo. | 
lous ” animadversions, because they are vented upon such relatively | 
unimportant points as the poet’s style and his personal idiosyncracies, | 


They are actually composed of “ rust ” (a substance which is unsightly 
and difficult to remove), and their attachment to the “ funeral shell” | 
(the phrase is synonymous here with the noun “urn,” which, like a 
shell detached from its organism, is hollow) has caused a false em. | 
phasis to be placed on Pope’s works. 

The “snake ” metaphor in stanza 3, deriving from two physiological 
characteristics of the reptile—the secreting (“dribbling”) of a vile 
smelling liquid when it is captured or cornered (a characteristic o! 
many though not all snakes) and the effortless coiling of its bod; 
when it comes to rest—emphasize again the fact that criticism ha 
centered on the acerbity and fluidity of Pope’s style. (Note here the 
use of the noun “ precision ” and the phrase “in the sun.” The forme 
epitomizes the Augustan style and ties together the key adjectives ¢ 
the poem. The latter ties in with the “fame” idea in stanza 2 
inasmuch as Pope basked in the sun of fame during his lifetime.| 
Because the attributes of acerbity and fluidity have of themselves 1 
permanent value, and because critics, concentrating on them, have 
failed to see that Pope’s insistence upon the value of seeking eterna 
truths (“verity”) provided the true propulsive force for his creativity. 
the funeral urn (“jar”) is empty. 

The poet does not know what prompted Pope to use “the wit ani 
rage between his teeth ” in this search for truth; he only knows tha 
something did. 


Southern Methodist University MARGARET MORTON BLUM 
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An Inquiry Concerning 


Ronsard and the Sonnet Form 


In works which concern themselves with Pierre de Ronsard and 
his influence on the future development of the sonnet in France it 
has been customary to attribute to the “ prince des poétes ” responsi- 
bility for the establishment of the so-called classical rhyme schemes 
of the tercets, namely ccd eed and ccd ede.’ I suggest that such an 
attribution requires clarification and qualification in the light of a 
strict chronological study of Ronsard’s poetic practice in his chief 
collections of sonnets. 

It is of course admitted that Ronsard was not the first French poet 
to employ these patterns ; Marot and Saint-Gelais ? had already utilized 
them earlier in the century and Du Bellay in his Olive (1549) and 
Pontus de Tyard in his Hrreurs amoureuses (1549) had made exten- 
sive use of them prior to the time at which Ronsard first began to 
show an active interest in the sonnet. Indeed, the tendency on the 
part of many sixteenth-century poets to use a relatively uniform 
technique as regards not only rhyme scheme but also the alternation 
of masculine and feminine rhymes can be attributed in large measure 
to the intimate relationship existing between poetry and music. Since 
Ronsard desired that his sonnets be sung, he found it most practical 
to compose them according to a restricted number of patterns, thus 
allowing one melody to serve for numerous pieces.* 

Perhaps it is because of the uniformity apparent in the rhyme 
schemes of the Amours of 1552 and 1553 that historians of literature 
have been led to attribute to Ronsard responsibility for the setting 
of the form of the tercets. In the 1552 edition all the tercets follow 
the classical patterns: ccd eed (161 sonnets) and ccd ede (22). In 
the augmented edition of 1553 there is likewise no variation from the 
norm; the forty new sonnets introduced have the tercets rhyming as 
follows: ccd eed (30) and ccd ede (10). 

As early as 1555 it is clear that the “ poéte vendémois ” is already 
departing from this early rigidity of form and starting to inject 


*For a most recent example see Walter Ménch, Das Sonett (Heidelberg: 
F. H. Kerle, 1955), p. 121. 

*Tbid., p. 118. 

*On the close relationship between poetry and music see Pierre de Ronsard, 
uvres complétes, édition critique, ed. Paul Laumonier (Paris: Hachette, 
1914 ) Iv, xv-xviii. This edition of Ronsard’s works has served for detailed 
analysis of his sonnets in the period 1552-1556. 
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greater flexibility and variety into the rhyme schemes of the tercets, 


There is apparent at the same time a tendency toward greater natural. | 
ness and simplicity in the poems themselves. In the 70 pieces of the | 


Continuation des Amours the classical patterns are still in a domi- 


nating position, but 12 sonnets differ from the norm: cde dee (3), | 


ccd ded (2), cde ede (2), cde cde (2), ccd dee (1), ccd ede (1), 
cdd cee (1).* Of the 24 sonnets of the Nouvelle Continuation des 
Amours (1556) the tercets of one fourth of the poems vary from the 
classical arrangements: cde dee (4), cdd cde (1), cde ded (1). 
Ronsard was not the only poet, however, to make wide use of the 
dispositions ccd eed and ccd ede during the years 1550-1560. In this 


period Du Bellay published three collections of sonnets: an enlarged | 


version of his Olive (1550), the Antiquitez de Rome and the Regrets, 
the latter two works appearing in 1558. In the Olive 78 of a total 
of 115 sonnets have tercets rhyming according to the classical arrange- 
ments. In the Antiquitez and the Regrets only three sonnets of a 
total of 240 fail to conform to these patterns. Pontus de Tyard 
showed a marked predilection for the disposition ccd eed. In the 
three books of his Frreurs amoureuses (1549, 1551, 1553) 124 sonnets 
of a total of 142 reveal this arrangement. It thus seems evident that 
Ronsard was not an innovator in sharply limiting the variety of his 
rhyme schemes during the early period of his career. 

His movement away from this early limitation is strikingly revealed 
in the two books of his Sonnets pour Héléne (1578).° While there 
is here somewhat less variety in the tercets than had been the case 
with the Continuation and Nouvelle Continuation, certain rhyme 
schemes which had previously been little more than sampled now 
loom much larger in the general picture. The arrangement ccd eed 
is still the most popular, with 68 appearances, and ccd ede still ranks 
second, being employed in 35 sonnets. The surprising fact is that 
cde ded, the traditional Italian arrangement, which did not appear 
at all in the Amours of 1552-3 and only once in the Continuations 
of 1555-6, now rivals ccd ede, appearing in 34 sonnets. The other 
rhyme schemes are cde dde (6) and ccd ded (3). 

The general evolution described up to this point holds true if one 
analyzes in a purely chronological fashion all the sonnets which 


* One piece in this collection (LVI) is listed as a sonnet but is in reality # 
madrigal and has thus not been included in our analysis. 

® The text used as the basis for this part of this study is Pierre de Ronsaré, 
Sonnets pour Héléne, édition critique, ed. Jacques Lavaud (Paris: Droz, 1947). 
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appeared in Ronsard’s major collections. In addition to the ones 
already mentioned, these works include the sonnets Sur la mort de 
Marie, Sonnets et madrigals pour Astrée, Sonnets a diverses personnes, 
and the Amours diverses. Among the pieces composed in the period 
1550-1560, the years during which Ronsard, the accepted leader of 
the Pléiade, was innovating in form and content and striving for 
official recognition of his talents, it is found that only approximately 
6 per cent have tercets which vary from the classical patterns, whereas 
approximately 20 per cent of the sonnets composed after 1560 reveal 
such variation. 

Taking these figures into consideration and remembering the exten- 
sive use of classical rhyme schemes in the tercets by certain poets who 
published sonnets prior to or contemporaneously with Ronsard, it 
seems evident that unless one is to assert that Ronsard’s early work 
was more influential than that of his mature years, it would be 
difficult to credit him with having set the pattern for the tercets. In 
addition, Jasinski has shown rather conclusively that the form of the 
tercets was still not set as late as 1561.7 It consequently seems 
possible to conclude that inasmuch as Ronsard’s general tendency is 
in the direction of greater freedom and variety in the tercets, rather 
than toward more restriction, it would be inaccurate to ascribe to 
him the establishment of the classical rhyme schemes. 


Brown University FREDERICK A. SPEAR 


Les Variantes du Mémoire de Nerval 
sur les poetes du XVIF° siécle 


J’ai comparé quatre versions de ce Mémoire: C (introduction du 
Choiz des poésies de Ronsard, Dubellay, . . . [Paris, 1830], pp. 
lIx);—A (L’Artiste, 1852) ;—D (Poésie et théatre [Paris: Le 
Divan, 1928], pp. 85-122) ;—L (@uvres completes [Paris, 1868], V, 
278-308). 

*Sinee publication of Laumonier’s critical edition has not reached com- 
pletion, it has been necessary to use as a text for reference here the @uvres 
complétes de P. de Ronsard, nouv, édition, ed. Paul Laumonier (Paris: 


Lemerre, 1914-1919), 8 vols. 
*Max Jasinski, Histoire du sonnet en France (Douai: Dalsheimer, 1903), 


p. 99 
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H. Clouard déclare avoir pris le texte qu’il publie (D) dans I’ Artiste, 
sans se soucier “du texte fixé par Houssaye dans ]’édition posthume 
de la Bohéme galante.” + 

La collation de D et de A nous montre que le premier texte n’est 
pas une simple reproduction du second. Par exemple, Nerval citait 
la Défense et illustration de la langue frangaise, et voici les différentes 


lecons : 

Cc Je ne produirai pour témoins de ce que je dis . . . (p. xxi) 
A (p. 183) 
D Je produirai (p. 98) 

L Je produirai (p. 288) 

Défense: * Je ne produiray pour temoings de ce que je dy (p. 53) 

Cc Jette-toi 4 ces plaisants épigrammes (p. xxv) 

A “ “ “ (p. 184) 

D Jette-toi & ces plaisantes épigrammes (p. 101) 

L (p. 290) 

Défense: Jéte toy & ces plaisans epigrammes (p. 109) 

Cc Bannis de Liesse (p, xxxi) 

A ss (p. 5) 

D bains de liesse (p. 105) 

L (p. 293) 


Défense: Banniz de lyesse (p. 177) 
Bannis de lyesse (variante de 1568, de Morel) 


De cette comparaison, il ressort que H. Clouard a bien reproduit 
le texte A; mais, partout, il a adopté les “ corrections ” qui se trouvent 
dans L, méme dans un cas ou l’absurdité est manifeste: “ bains de 
liesse” pour “bannis de Liesse.” Nerval avait cité La Défense ¢ 
illustration de la langue frangatse correctement; mais L avait “ cor- 
rigé” ces citations, quelquefois en ne les comprenant pas, et Clouari 
s’est empressé d’adopter ces nouvelles lecons. 

Une phrase tout entiére se lit seulement dans C et L (“Ban 
Dieu! . . . religion dominante? ”—pp. xxxviii-xxxix et 296-297). Un 
long passage, encore, ne se trouve que dans C et L (“ Mais pour. . 
C’est qu’il . . .”—pp. xli-xlix et 298-302). 

Les relations qui existent entre ces quatre textes sont complexes. | 


2 Gérard de Nerval, Poésie et thédtre (Paris: Le Divan, 1928), p. x. Voi | 
A. Marie, Bibliographie des euvres de Gérard de Nerval (Paris, 1926). 

2 J. du Bellay, La Deffence et illustration de la langue francoyse, éd. eit. 
H. Chamard (Paris, 1948). Nerval n’a pas da se servir de l’édition originale 
Il a, peut-étre, utilisé l’édition D (Langelier, 1561 et 1562) ou V’édition E 
(Morel, 1561) ou F (Morel, 1568). 
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Si, dans l’ensemble, D reproduit A, en tenant compte de L, et si 
Wautre part A et C donnent, en gros, le méme texte, il existe des 
passages de C qui ne se retrouvent pas dans A; si, enfin, L reproduit 
(, beaucoup de corrections—la plupart malheureuses—ont été appor- 
tées au texte de base. Une correction nous indique que A a été 
amendé, par rapport 4 C. En outre, comme il a été déja signalé, C 
a di étre un remaniement, vers 1830, du Mémoire original (que nous 
appellerons X) que Nerval avait di soumettre 4 l’Académie Frangaise 
i Poccasion du concours dont le sujet avait été donné en 1826.* 


Harvard University MARCEL FRANCON 


Who Is David Arthur ‘Thompson or 
The “ Unmasking” of a British Critic 


Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, No. 35, contains, on pp. 105-106, 
a succinct note signed by R(afael) G(utiérrez) G(irardot), which 
records the publication of Carrasquilla’s Obras completas (Madrid, 
Epesa, 1952). The account opens with the following statement: “ Al 
critico britinico David Arthur Thompson se debe la adecuada valora- 
cién de la obra novelistica de Tomas Carrasquilla,” an observation 
which, a little later on the same page (105), is followed by a reference 
to the volume’s excellent prologue by Federico de Onis, “ descubridor 
también, con Thompson, de Tomas Carrasquilla. . . .” 

The remainder of the note is of a general descriptive nature and 
does not concern us here. What does interest us, however, is the 
British critic David Arthur Thompson. His name must sound foreign 
to scholars of matters Hispanic. It certainly did to us who had not 
seen Gutiérrez Girardot’s note when it first appeared and discovered 
its existence through perusing the late Curcio Altamar’s splendidly 
documented Evolucién de la novela en Colombia (Bogoté, 1957). A 
footnote on p. 162 cites Gutiérrez Girardot’s words adding “ Afirmase 


*M. Francon, Legons et notes sur la littérature francaise du XVI siécle 
(Rochecorbon, 1957), pp. 157-159. Léon Cellier, Gérard de Nerval. L’homme 
et leuvre (Paris, 1956). Gérard de Nerval, Petits chéteauw de Bohéme. 
La Bohéme galante, éd. J. Marsan (Paris, 1926), p. 277: “Je crois bien que 
vous vouliez faire allusion au mémoire que j’ai adressé autrefois 4 I’Insti- 
tut.... J’en ai retrouvé quelques fragments qui intéresseront peut-étre les 
lecteurs de l’Artiste. .. .” Variante de L: “Je l’ai retrouvé .. .” (p. 278). 
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en este comentario que fué el critico britanico David Arthur Thompson 
quien hizo la ‘ adecuada valoracién de la obra novelistica’ de Carras. 
quilla.” From this it would seem that Curcio Altamar had no mor 
information on the “ British critic” than the man whose remark } 
quoted without comment. 


Attracted as much by the intrinsic euphony of the critic’s name a 
by his reputed area of specialization, we searched our files for some 
reference to the perspicacious scholar. Pértico, the Sunday Literary 
Supplement of £1 Pueblo, Medellin, provided the clue to the mystery 
in its edition of January 26, 1941, a memorial number published in 
tribute to Carrasquilla’s death. On p. 6, in an essay by Jorge Zalame 
entitled “Tomas Carrasquilla y Mr. David Arthur Thompson,” we 
read the following by way of introduction: “El estudioso critic | 
extranjero a que nos referimos en nuestro Panorama de la literatura 
colombiana ha tomado nombre y figura. En nuestra imaginacién » 
llama David Arthur Thompson... .” 


It was the Colombian critic Jorge Zalamea who created the British 
critic David Arthur Thompson to achieve what few others had suc- 
ceeded in doing with equal sensitivity, namely “la adecuada valora- 
cién ” of Carrasquilla’s novelistic genius. 


University of Toronto KURT L. LEVY 


The Dual Structure 
of the Prométhée mal enchainé 


Gide’s Prométhée mal enchainé shows an irritating complexity o 
composition and content. Characters of various levels of reality are 
inextricably intermingled in the acting out of different stories which 
are largely, yet incompletely, merged into one. There is, however, 
one criterion of interpretation which the author has cleverly hidden 
in the formal structure of the work. The chapter division of the first 
part, “ Chronique de la moralité privée,” may serve as an example. 

The title is followed by the first subheading (I), under which the 
reader finds the amusing sketch of Prometheus’ descent into Paris 
and his installation in a café. The next passage already, containing 
the waiter’s gossip, is introduced by a chapter heading bearing the 
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title “ Histoire du Garcon et du Miglionnaire.” We could believe in 
a secondary division within the original chapter, were it not that the 
ensuing pages reveal a more complicated system. The waiter inquires 
after the guest’s name and profession and then places him at a table 
with two gentlemen who happen to enter. Under the heading LI, 
one of the newcomers (Cocles) opens the conversation by proposing 
that each tell his personal history. The other, Damocles, begins to 
speak under the title “Histoire de Damoclés.” The unbalancing 
factor is the next division, III, which not only falls in the middle of 
this narration, but also contains the subsequent “ Histoire de Coclés.” 
Through most of the book, this rather baffling structure is maintained 
for the irritation and provocation of the reader. Neither of the two 
systems of organization can be considered as primary: they are on an 
equal footing, and the story unfolds like a musical composition in two 
keys. Here is a schematic résumé of the contents of part I according 
to either structure : 


STRUCTURE A STRUCTURE B 


I Prometheus comes to Paris. 
He sits down in a café. 
“ Histoire du Garcon et du 
Miglionnaire ” 
The waiter tells his story. 
Two gentlemen enter. 
Cocles starts the conversation. 
“ Histoire de Damoclés ” 
Damocles begins and ends his story. 
III Cocles’ excitement, 
“ Histoire de Coclés ” 


Prometheus comes to Paris. 
He sits down in a café. 

The waiter tells his story. 
Two gentlemen enter. 


II 


Cocles starts the conversation. 
Damocles begins his story. 


Damocles ends his story. 


Cocles’ excitement. 
Cocles tells his story. 
Argument between the two. 


IV 


The waiter diverts the attention to 


Prometheus. 
Prometheus speaks. 
He calls the eagle. 
The eagle appears. 


Reactions to the eagle and dénoue- 


ment. 
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Cocles tells his story. 
Argument between the two. 
The waiter diverts the attention to 
Prometheus. 
“ Prométhée parle” 
Prometheus speaks. 
He calls the eagle. 
“Histoire de l’aigle” 
The eagle appears. 
Reactions to the eagle and dénoue- 
ment. 
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appears that the characters are of central importance here, that the 
narrative gravitates around their individual being. Indeed the initia] 
paragraphs (about the hero’s arrival) do not fall within any chapter: 
they are prefatory, set the stage for the subsequent unfolding of the 
personal histories. Evidently the latter are not central in version A, 
Here the waiter’s story is buried in I, that of Cocles in III. Pro. 
metheus’ remarks are to be found in IV, where they are introduced 
by a purely external event: the waiter’s effort to make him the center 
of attention. In B the chapter heading is always immediately fol- 
lowed by the speaker’s words and the external happenings are usually 
set at the end of every chapter, as mere transitional passages leading 
to the next speech. 

A peculiarity of A is the splitting up of Damocles’ speech between 
chapters II and III. The division marks two distinct parts of his 
story. The first part, in which he draws the picture of his former 
self, is only background material; together with Cocles’ introductory 
remarks it forms a transitional chapter. But the composition of III 
is crucial. It begins with the second half of Damocles’ story (the 
receipt of the 500 francs and the evolution of his personality), con- 
tinues with Cocles’ excitement upon hearing it, proceeds with the 
latter’s own tale which accounts for his reaction, and ends with a 
quibble between him and Damocles which hinges on the newly dis 
covered connection between them. Clearly the governing criterion of 
this chapter is the gradual uncovering of this relationship, which takes 
priority over the individual histories as such. The first half of 
Damocles’ narrative has no direct bearing on the matter. 

We can say that version A is arranged according to the traditional 
novel form, where the interplay of events and the interrelationship 
of the characters are of prime importance. In B, the accent lies m 
the inner nature of the characters, whose histories unfold in a parallel 
and monadic way. Events and interrelationships are here significant 
primarily for their effect on the individual trajectories. An impres 
sion of disturbing irony emanates from this structural ambiguity, 
which seems to announce the disintegration of traditional certainties 
The relationship between the self and “ objective reality ” has become 
questionable in this novelistic universe: the two spheres intersect col- 
tinually, but never entirely coincide. The world lacks an unequivocil 
order and coherence. 

This confusing game continues in the next two parts. Withou! 
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following it in detail, I shall briefly retrace its further workings. 
Actually part II (“La Détention de Prométhée”) consists of two 
distinct sections, Prometheus’ imprisonment and his public speech. 
Structure A, in the first section, is as before adapted to the progres- 
sion of events. Thus it cuts up into three parts (corresponding to 
three separate days) the strangely amorous dialogue between the hero 
and his eagle. In B it is this scene of aquiline growth which is central 
and—isolated from extraneous elements—contained in toto in the 
chapter “ Il faut qu’il croisse et que je diminue.” 

The criteria of organization in Prometheus’ lecture are of a similar 
nature. The arrangement of A is oriented toward the outside world, 
which here means: toward the public. First theoretically establishing 
the universal human significance of the speaker’s personal history and 
then progressing from the individual to the general in its narration, 
it is governed by the purpose of interesting, implicating, and con- 
vincing the others. It is the speech of persuasion, delivered by a 
speaker who propagandizes his view. According to B, his performance 
appears as basically self-directed. Its central section is his “ aqui- 
line” history itself, which merges with that of mankind and becomes 
the history of human civilization. The difference is illustrated by 
the respective position of the dramatic question “ Pourquoi l’aigle ? ”— 
the culminating point of the whole oration. In A it forms part of 
the final division VIII, within which it is preceded by the plea for 
the eagle’s beauty: the speaker asks for a justification of his history, 
for a public endorsement which would crown his persuasive effort. 
In B, the question stands at the end of the central eagle chapter and 
clearly demands a conclusive explanation, a final elucidation of this 
phenomenon. In part III of the book (“ La Maladie de Damocleés ”) 
it is the dramatic sequence of events surrounding Damocles’ death 
which presides over the “external” structure, whereas the other is 
governed by the personalities of the Miglionnaire and Damocles. 

We can distinguish the full contours of the two worlds which 
correspond to the two systems of reference. Version A views reality 
from the angle of “ objectivity.” Within the story itself, this princi- 
ple finds its personification in the “garcon.” He tells Prometheus 
that he is a waiter by temperament, adding: “ Vous me croirez si vous 
voulez: j’ai une vie intime: j’observe.”* His “ inner life ” is attuned 
to the outside—he is defined by his faculty of observation and by his 


 Coees Gide, Oeuvres Complétes, ed. L. Martin-Chauffier (Paris, 1932-39), 
I, 104, 
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delight in the creation of relationships. His lack of personality js 
underlined by his namelessness. We know only his profession, whick 
is banal and eminently fitting for a modern society of cafés, banker, 
and boulevards. For the objective reality he personifies is also specif. 
cally the smug bourgeois society of the ending nineteenth century, 

Many other characters are even more nameless. The newcomer 
to the café at the end of part I, and later the audience of the public 
lecture, form nothing but a gray mass of background material, steeped 
in anonymity. I concluded that structure A, in the speech, is directed 
at their persuasion and referred to them as the “ others,” to stress 
their one essential quality: their separation from Prometheus. In 
fact this designation is drawn from the book itself, where their 
appearance in the café is simply reported with the words: “. . —car 
d’autres étaient survenus” (p. 119). When the eagle invades the 
room, they are quick to tell its owner that it is not proper to take 
such a bird to Paris: “—Mais on s’en débarrasse avant d’entrer, 
Monsieur.” “On Vétouffe.” “On le vend” (p. 120, italics mine). 
Their mode of being is that of the statistical average, at which 
Damocles had aspired before his adventure. One is reminded of 
Heidegger’s analysis of “ das Man,” which forces all existential posii- 
bilities into the pre-established mold of the “ average.” ? “ Das Man,” 
a further aspect of the world which rises behind structure A, banalizes 
the eagle’s incursion by formulating it as a problem of propriety. The 
waiter interprets Prometheus’ existence as that of a manufacturer 
without a licence. We are in the everyday sphere of banality and 
good manners which smoothens the “aquiline” experience into 
insignificance. 

It is, of course, the latter which underlies the second structure. 
I do not want to involve myself in a detailed analysis of the eagle 
metaphor, but I think that the considerations given above do indicate 
its full scope. Starting with a concentration on the personal histories 
of the main characters, version B broadens into an account of the 
eagle’s growth and finally (in its construction around the polar figures 
of Zeus and Damocles) recreates the archetypal relationship between 
the suffering creature and the hidden, incomprehensible deity. The 
same progression from the individual to the universally human charac- 
terizes Prometheus’ lecture, which ends in an anguished effort to 

*Sein und Zeit (Tiibingen, 1953), pp. 126-130. Notably: “Jeder ist det 
Andere und Keiner er selbst. Das Man, mit dem sich die Frage nach dem 


Wer des alltiglichen Daseins beantwortet, ist das Niemand, dem alles Daseil 
im Untereinandersein sich je schon ausgeliefert hat” (p. 128). 
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obtain a final answer to the problem of man’s fate. Going to the 
bottom of his personal fatality, the hapless Damocles ends up in 
metaphysical anxiety, and a chain of relentless logic leads from his 
first realization of his “idiosyncrasy” (“. . . j’étais quelconque, je 
suis quelqu’un,” p. 112) to his desperate metaphysical questioning 
in extremis and his tragic death. 

Not only its title, but also numerous specific traits of Zeus and 
Prometheus prove the Aeschylean descendence of this “sotie.” In 
contrast to the disindividualized anonymity pertaining to sphere A, 
Greek names are reserved for those who are somehow touched by the 
eagle’s wing—and a Roman name for Cocles, who always succeeds in 
fitting his experience into a moral and useful frame. Zeus is also 
known as “le Miglionnaire ”: he belongs to the waiter’s universe as 
well as to that of tragedy, or rather he is the mysterious power behind 
both spheres. With Prometheus, Greek tragedy returns to our world, 
but in a modern Nietzschean form, starting with tragic individualism 
and comprising the Judeo-Christian tradition of religious quest.* 

Gide’s hero, it is true, moves in a very un-Aeschylean aura, but let 
us remember that his Promethean background is a distant memory 
which is gradually brought back to his mind. Besides, when the tragic 
consciousness (“mal enchainée ”) is suddenly transplanted into the 
modern world, it must feel out of place at first. Naturally the humor 
of this “ sotie ” springs from the discrepancy between the spheres of 
A and B. The Titanic inventor of fire walks down the “ grands 
boulevards ” between 4 and 5 p. m., is denounced for his bad behavior, 
imprisoned for a minor transgression against the regulations of a 
well-ordered society, and preaches tragedy in a lecture hall. The 
“saugrenu” appears at the points of intersection of two incom- 
mensurable levels of reality. The capricious freedom with which they 
mix engenders an impression of levity which is a continuous comic 
relief—a liberation from the inherent graveness of a subject which is 
further minimized in the amusing epilogue.® 


* Numerous are the Biblical reminiscences which associate the Judeo-Christian 
tradition with the theme of aquiline growth. I only mention the chapter 
heading “Il faut qu’il croisse et que je diminue” in part II, Prometheus’ 
reference to Genesis when he describes his eagle’s birth during the lecture 
(“C’est depuis ce jour que je m’apercois que je suis nu,” p, 132) and Damo- 
cles’ tormenting obsession, on his deathbed, with the Bible passage “ Qu’as-tw 
done que tu n’aies requ” (p. 145). 

‘In the “salle des Nouvelles Lunes ”—a true modern “ Lunapark ”! 

*The best analysis of the Gidian “saugrenu” in the Prométhée is to be 
> _ Germaine Brée, André Gide Vinsaisissable Protée (Paris, 1953), pp. 

-107. 
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Prometheus himself takes exactly the same attitude at the end of 
the book: “. . . ne cherchez pas 4 tout cela trop grand sens,” he warm; 
Cocles, “—je voulais surtout vous distraire, et suis heureux d’y étr 
parvenu...” (pp. 157-158). He is referring to the “ Histoire & 
Tityre,” which (despite its tragic occasion: it is the funeral oration | 


at Damocles’ grave) he has told as a diverting anecdote. The seriou; | 
Christian, Johannine strain of the beginning (“ Au commencement | 
était Tityre,” etc.) is quickly absorbed and replaced by the poetic 
tradition of Virgilian pastoral. The contrast with the public lectur 
fundamentally lies in a different use of the word, which is indirect 
and poetic rather than discursive, fabulizing rather than reasoning. 
Prometheus has become a literary artist, and his new approach appear 
to be successful: the structural dichotomy disappears at last. The 
Tityrus story is symmetrically subdivided into three parts (I-III), 
Literary creation, so it seems, has destroyed the tension and absorbed 
the external, banal, modern sphere. The dual structure fails to recur 
after the oration and the book comes to a harmonious end, crowned 
by the eating of the eagle. 

Thus the formal structure of the Prométhée gives symbolic expres- 
sion to the old Gidian theory of artistic catharsis. It is Prometheus 
the poet who shows us how to integrate the tragic, how to live with it. 
Is this the final lesson of the book? Let us not mistake the profound 
and subtle irony which is implicit in this “ happy ending.” Is it not 
really a defeat? Prometheus does not “integrate” the tragic fact 
of death: he simply turns his back on it. The aquiline experience 
may be his “ pensée de derriére,” but he will have us believe that it 
serves solely as raw material for a literary performance which is to 
“divert ” the others. Actually he has stooped to their superficiality, 
his effort has been absorbed by their mode of being, and the world 
of boulevards has overwhelmed the realm of tragedy. The favorite 
Gidian device of the author within the story always bears the sting 
of self-irony. Here again it is auto-critical, representing the aware- 
ness—built into the literary work itself—of the questionable character 
of the whole literary enterprise. The re-established structural syn- 
metry in reality symbolizes a reversion to the harmony of the tradi- 
tional novel. Gide has found a way to intimate ironically that this 
harmony is false. On the threshold of the new century, he realizes 
that the novel of the future will face a more onerous task. 


Brandeis University WILLIAM W. HOLDHEIM 
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The Comet of 1680: 
A Personal Letter of Philipp Jacob Spener 


_ In the archives of the Pegnesischer Blumenorden in Niirnberg, 
; there is a collection of manuscript material, having chiefly to do with 
_ the early period of this literary society in the seventeenth century, 
and consisting largely of letters and papers of the poet-historian 
Sigmund von Birken. Among these MSS is a letter to Birken from 
Philipp Jacob Spener, early Pietist and theologian.* The letter, dated 
February 15, 1681, is especially significant, since it sheds a good deal 
of light on an aspect of Spener’s thought, which is not otherwise 
apparent, namely, the attitude of an almost mystic, or, at least, trans- 
cendental mind to an unusual, and, in this day, awe-inspiring natural 
phenomenon. Particularly on the German seventeenth-century scene, 
when the first inquisitive probings of the scientific spirit are begin- 
ning to penetrate a realm which was heretofore the province of 
religion, or, in many cases, superstition, it is most enlightening to 
witness the method of analysis, which a prominent theologian employs 
to deal with a problem which belonged essentially to the field of the 
scientist. Moreover, the letter is revealing with regard to the over- 
lapping of the religious views and the superstitious notions prevalent 
at the time, especially since the writer himself has a tendency to 
depart from orthodox accepted doctrine. 

On November 14, 1680, a comet was discovered in the heavens by 
Gottfried Kirch, a German astronomer and almanac maker. The 
comet remained visible for four months during its course across the 
skies, and its tail extended at times from 68° to 70° in length. One 
can readily imagine the fear, curiosity, and awe which this apparition 
created in the superstitious minds of the day. For a time it became 
the pastime for all sorts of self-appointed scientists or quacks or even 
for reputable theologians to attempt to interpret this sign from God 
in terms of the world around us, and it has been claimed that this 
comet “aroused, without question, more pamphlets and treatments 
of all kinds than any comet before or since.” ? These writings include 


*The letter may be identified by the catalogue number, 4-33. This number 
refers to the author’s own listing of MSS in the archives. The system of 
cataloguing as well as a critical bibliography of the archives will be published 
shortly in a forthcoming monograph. Excerpts from Spener’s letter appear in 
Herdegon: Historische Nachricht (Nbg., 1744), 528 f., and Spener, 7'heologische 
Bedenken, tv, 84 f. 

* James Howard Robinson, The Great Comet of 1680: A Study in the History 
of Rationalism (diss. Northfield, Minn., 1916), p. 29. 
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even the well-known work of Pierre Bayle, Pensées diverses sur ly 
comeéte,® and in most civilized countries of Europe appeared a flood 
of speculation, interpretation or semi-scientific discussion, 


The various pamphlets and books can be roughly divided, as ty 
tendency, into three groups. By far the greatest number of writer 
are completely superstitious, and warn of the dire prospects which 
are presaged by the supernatural apparition. Usually, their argu. 
ments are supported by historical examples of other comets and the 
events of which they forewarned. Generally, this superstitious atti- 
tude is bound to a religious viewpoint, namely, that God is punishing 
man for his evil deeds and is warning him by this portent to improve 
his behavior. Since there is no biblical reference to comets specifically, 
far-fetched interpretations are often necessary to dignify these pseudo. 
theological arguments. A middle group of pamphleteers adopt a 
scientific view of the occurrence of the comet itself, but do not discard 
completely the superstitious implications. That is, although the comet 
occurs according to the laws of nature, the time of its occurrence 
may have been chosen by God as a warning to man to leave his evil 
ways, or as a prediction of a course of disasters to come. Then, lastly, 
there is a very small group (of the one hundred works on the comet 
examined by Robinson,‘ only four were found to belong to this group), 
whose writers adopt a skeptical attitude as to the supernatural im- 
plications of the comet, but even these intrepid souls cannot be sail 
to subscribe one hundred per cent to a strictly scientific approach. 

Hence it is all the more startling to find straddling the second ani 
third groups a man who is noted for an almost mystical tendency in 
his religion of the heart, a theological thinker who often borders m 
sentimental fanaticism, the moving force of emotional Pietism, Philip) 
Jacob Spener.’ The occasion for the letter was apparently a wor 
of Birken concerning the comet, which he must have sent Spener fa: 
a critical opinion and, perhaps, with the request that Spener find: 
publisher for him. Spener mentions a “ mitgesandtes manuscriptum,’ 
and later, “ Meines grofg. hochg. verniinftiges werk.” He also met- 
tions ; “ da noch die publication begehret wird, hoffe ich einen verlege 


* Pierre Bayle, Pensées diverses sur la cométe (Rotterdam, 1682). 

* Robinson, p. 58. 

It is especially ironic that Robinson, without knowing of this letter, ¢ 
course, claims: “ A great revival of ‘ heart religion’ had been inaugurated by 
the Pietists, Spener and Francke, ... In view of these conditions it is not 
a matter of surprise to find superstition the prevalent feature of the wide 
spread literature resulting from the comet of 1680” (p. 31). 
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zu finden.” A final clue to the work is given in the phrase: “ dz andere 
stiick von der pest,” about which Spener inquires as to whether it 
also is to be published with the first mentioned work on the comet. 


If we examine the unpublished MSS of Birken in the archives of 
the Pegnesischer Blumenorden, we find a short double pamphlet, 
bearing the title, Christliche Cometen-Post und Pest-Trost,® of which 
the first part consists of 32 MS pages and the second part 72 pages. 
This is undoubtedly the work in question. Birken regards the comet 
superstitiously as a warning of coming ills and an admonition to sinful 
mankind. Since Spener criticized Birken’s arguments most sharply 
in the present letter, and then returned the manuscript to Birken, 
less than four months before the latter’s death, there was doubtless 
no time for Birken to make the suggested revisions. In addition, in 
view of Birken’s own position as a central and important literary 
figure of the day, accustomed only to the highest praises from his 
contemporaries, he would have regarded Spener’s criticism as quite 
a blow to his pride, and it is most uncertain as to how he would have 
reacted. In any case, the work remained unpublished. 


If we may present the full text of Spener’s letter here, we will 
proceed to a discussion of it thereafter: 


Géttliche gnade, freude und segen; Christo Jesu! 
HochEdel, Vester und Hochgelehrter. 
Insonders gro&génstig HochgeEhrter Herr und Patron. 


Daf deBen wehrtes, so mir den 27. des vergangenen monats wol worden, nicht 
eher beantwortet, hoffe ich werde mir nicht in unguten auffgenomen werden, 
wo zu betrachten beliebt die soviele und Vielerley stats auff mir ligende und 
mich gleichsam hin und her reifende hindernuGen v. leistungen, die mir selten 
zulafen, anders als erst nach ziemlichem Verzug zu antworten, soviel mehr 
weil die ganze vergangne woche auff meiner reise miifBen zubringen, und under- 
schiedlicher collegarum unpiGlichkeit meine geschifften noch mit mehreren 
auSerordentlichen vermehret hat und noch vermehret. Wie dann ich zwahr 
eine herzliche freiide an brieffen habe, aber dieses gleichsam die erste condition 
des brieffwechsels mu sein lassen, dz die antwort langsam erwartet werde. 
Mafen ich der schreiben eine starcke anzahl vor mir ligen habe, die bereits 
liber dz halbe jahr da ligen, ja noch von Fiirstlicher und sehr wehrter hand, 
so auff ein Vierthel jahr alt seind. Welches soviel mehr sothane correspondenz 
sich heuffet, so viel mehr ins kiinftige nétig sein wird; ich aber auch solcher 
langsamkeit wegen bey billichen gemiithern leicht deroselben Vergebung hoffe. 
IndeBen bitte, au& solchem Verzug nicht etwa zu schliefen, dz mir solches 
zuschreiben nicht angenehm gewesen, da mich vielmehr gehorsamlich zube- 


*Catalogue number, 13-3. 
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danken habe, dz mir diese ehre solches freiindlichen anspruchs und damit 
eine génnenden kundschafft erwiesen worden, welche ich vor einen beriihmten 
Mann, defen ruhm ich lang bef mir selbs geehret, sonderbar hochschize. 
Auch schreibe ich billich die ursach defen, dz sovieler liebe von vielen 
rechtschaifnen und gottseligen hertzen hin und her versichert werde, um die 
ich es nicht verdienet, nicht meiner wiirdigkeit zu, die nichts ist, sondern, 
der giite des Himmlischen Vatters, so dadurch mein schiichternes gemiith offters 
stiircket und erfrischet, getrost dz jenige zuthun, was der Herr von mir 
fordert, die natiirliche furcht aber mir allerhand zweiffel machen wiirde, wo 
ich nicht durch anderer frommen freiinde zuruff, mit zuptlichtung und gebets- 
vorspruch offters auffs neiie auffgemuntert wiird. Vor welche wolthat ich 
zum ferderisten seiner géttlichen giite, und hernechst solchen dero Werkzeugen 
danckzusagen habe. Was in iibrigen die hauptsache des schreibens anlangt, 
so den neiilichen Cometen betrifft, mu& ich offenhertzig bekefen, dz ich selbs 
der jenigen meinung bin, dz Cometen solche sternen seind, die sowol al die 
andere bei erschaffung der welt erschaffen, ihren gewifen, aber von uns bifher 
noch nicht zur geniige auszgerechneten, lauff haben, nach welchem sie zu 
gewifen zeiten, treffen herab und uns zu gesichte kommen, und wieder in die 
héhe auf unserem gesicht entweichen, daher in sich selbs keine sonderbare 
schreckzeichen seven. Diese meinung habe zuerst in meiner jugend von einem 
so sehr gelehrten al6 ejffrig gottseligen Theologo gefaGet, sie auch also befun- 
den, dz bi& daher einmahl nichts wichtiges dargegen auflgebracht werden 
michte, niemahl zugesicht bekommen. Hingegen bin durch dz ienige, was die 
Frantzosen bey gelegenheit des Cometen ao 1664 bemercket, noch mehr bekriff- 
tigt worden. Wo wir sie aber al§ sonderbare zeichen, die etwas gewisses in 
Gottes nahmen uns anzeigen solten, vornehmlich aber auf sich selbs seine 
straffe verkiindigten, achten wolten, so fest die gemeine meinung ist, leiigne 
ich nicht, dz ich solche weder in der schrifft, noch in der natur, noch in der 
erfahrung gegriindet finde; wie ich mich entsinne, vor deme einmahl von 
einem ad superstitionem usqué der Astrologie judiciarie addicto, betreffend 
die deroselben reglen, ins gemeinen, dergleichen gehért zuhaben, ob er sich 
wol noch mahl darauff beruffte, er achtete, es habe Gott solche dinge den 
patriarchen unmittelbar geoffenbart, von denen es die Chalddi, folgends Araber, 
Griechen und Lateiner per traditionem bekomen; welches fundament ich von 
andern verstindigen leicht ergriffen zu werden, nicht hoffe. Die schrifft sagt 
mir von keiner bedeiitung der gewdhnlichen oder ungewéhnlichen sterne, ohne 
wa6 die underscheidung der Zeit und natiirliche wiirckungen anlangt, so dann 
dero Verfinsterung von der letzten Inbrunst des Herrn. Nun achte ich nicht, 
dz uns Gott auff ander weise seinen willen offenbahre, al& worauff er uns ins 
gemein oder absonderlich in der schrifft gewiesen hat. Die natur zeugt bekant- 
lich nichts dergleichen von den Cometen. Die erfahrung richt nicht neheres 
auf, v. stehet auff den ungewifesten muthmaGungen, diese oder jene erfolge 
einem gewifen Cometen al& bedeiitungen zuzuschreiben: wider welche mat- 
cherle¥ zusagen wire. Indefen achte ich sie nicht vergebens in dem Himmel 
zustehen: sondern wie die Himmel erzehlen die ehre Gottes und die feste 
seiner hinde werck, so thuts auch in dergleichen uns ungewdhnlichen sterl 
soviel nachtriicklicher. Ja es mag gittliche weifSheit es eben damit also 
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geordnet haben, dz sie uns nicht eben tiglich allen ehren stetz vor die augen 
stelle, sondern etliche geschépffe so gesetzet, dz wir sie nur selten sehen, 
darau& aber nicht nur den reichthum des Herrn, sondern auch dieses erkennen, 
dz er, weil die tiglich von uns sterbende auf der gewohnheit wenig mehr 
gemisset werden, unser unachtsamkeit damit bestraffe, und uns also zuweilen 
einige neue zugesicht komen lafe, dz wir es denselben auffs wenigste nunmehr 
lernen, wozu uns billich alletag die gewéhnliche himmlische aiiger dienen 
solten, die aber auf gewohnheit wenig beobachtet werden. Also habe ich 
frevlich auch den Cometen also angesehen al& ein Zeiignis Géttlicher allmacht, 
weibheit und herrlichkeit, und kam mir sein Majestétisches ansehen gantz 
venerabel vor zur Zeiignis der Majestaét seines groBen Schépffers, diese mit 
teutschster demut zuverehren. So will ich auch nechst deme die leiit ja nicht 
sicher machen: wie ich dann meinen Zuhérern wenig anders vorsagen kan, 
alé von den schrecklichsten gerichten Gottes die auff allerleij art uns tiber 
den haupten schweben, und wol ehe wirs uns versehen, iiberfallen mégen. 
Mag also niemand etwas schreckliches alf eine deiitung dieses cometen sich 
vorstellen, dz ich nicht aus ansehung géttlichen werkes v. weiBagungen, aub 
erwegung der tibermassigen fiinden au& betrachtung der hin und wider 
obschwebenden consilionum, und andere dergleichen unzweifelhafftigen griinden, 
eben dergleichen und etwa noch wol sparsame zeiten sorge, und denselben 
zubegegnen die leiite zu einer unfruchtreichen life vermahne. IndeGen schlieBe 
ich den cometen nicht ganz au, sondern, wie ich glaube, dz solche art sternen 
so wol in natiirlichen dingen ihre wirkungen haben, als etwa die iibrige 
sternen, ja noch soviel kriftiger, weil sie ungewéhnlicher sind, wolte ich nicht 
widersprechen, wo mir sorgte, dz solche wirckungen uns schiidlich und stiicke 
der géttlichen straff wiren. Also wo nach Gottes verhengnus auff diese grofe 
Kilte, ein hizig und diirrer sommer, und allerhand krankheiten folgeten, und 
iemand sie al§ einen so effect alB folglich auch deiitung des cometen anzige, 
wiirde ich nicht bedenkens heben mit zuzustimmen. Ferner weil ich finde, 
dz alle dinge, die sonderlich Géttliche Majestet und herrlichkeit angezeigt, 
allmahl die menschen erschrecket haben, wie wir in den trostreichen gétt- 
lichen und englischen erBinnungen, die in der schrifft gemeldet werden, sehen, 
so achte ich selbes, dz Gott mit der gleichen allemahl unsre Gewifen riihre, 
wann sich uns Gott gleichsam darstellt, zu gedenken, wie wir mit ihm stehen: 
ja dz er uns allemahl in solchen von selbsten folgenden priiffung unsere siinden 
dermafen iiberfiihre, dz wir nicht anders al@ iiber diese nur erschrecken, und 
vor Gott uns dessen versehen kénnen, was unsre siinden verschuldet haben. 
Also mag auch der comet durch solche Vorstellung des grofBen Majestitischen 
Gottes die gewissen riihren, und da sich bald die grausamste greiiel zeigen 
werden, den Zorn desselben uns vorstellen: nicht alB ein eigentliches Zeichen, 
sondern auff die leztangedeutete art. Dises ist mine meinung von der sache, 
die ich hoffe vor aller gottlosigkeit und atheismo frey zu sein, und die sicher- 
heit nicht zusagen: hingegen habe selbs erfahren, wie sehr die athei dadurch 
gestirckt werden, und daher gelegenheit ersehen, schwachen gemiithern auch 
andere dinge verdiichtig zumachen, wo sie selbs den ungrund der gemeinen, 
von sovielen Theologis angenommenen, meinung, von der cometen Andeiitung 
erkennen, den sie sowol selbs davor halten alf andere defen bereden wollen, 
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wie diese schrecken ohne wahren grund sefe, so seve es mit anderen dingen | 
nichts anderes bewandt. 


Ich rede hierin aus erfahrung, und wif, wie es uns gehet, wo wirs mit 
solchen leiiten zuthun haben, die keinem nichts zu gefallen glauben «wollen: 
daher ich mich alle Zeit soviel fleissiger vor den innigen meinungen hiite, 
dero schwachheit ich erkenne,. der mehrheit nicht durch schwache argumenta 
verdacht zuzuziehen. Wie also dieses meine meinung ist, so biirde ich sie 
gleichwol niemanden auff, ja wiire willig, wo mir iemand mit solchen griinden, 
die entweder au& Gottes wort dz gewifen welches eine iiberzeiigung haben 
will, oder au& der natur mit biindigen schliifen den verstand iiberzeiigten; 
die Cometen auch davor zuerkennen, wovor sie solange von ihren vielen, | 
welches aber sonsten zu der sache nichts thut, gehalten worden sind. Welches 
ich aber bevor jenes geschehen zuthun nicht vermag. Indefen und eben wm 
solchen ursach willen hitte ich kein bedenken, dergleichen scripta, so auch 
meinen gedanken nicht einstimmig zu publication zubeférdern, ob ihrer mehrere 
mogten zu der sache griindlicher undersuchung angefrischet, und die wahrheit | 
soviel offenbahrer gefunden werden. dero ich, wo ich sie antreffe, ohne beden- 
kens gern alsobald befpflichte. Iedennoch leiigne ich nicht, dz ich Meines 
groBg. hochg. Herrn mitgesandtes manuscriptum zwahr durchlesen, aber nichts 
dardurch zu einer andern meinung bewogen worden, welches ich fest auch 
von andern, welche den nachtruck und krafft der argumentorum mit bedacht 
erwegen, zugestehen seye, ja dz villeicht die die andere sentenz gefasst, in 
deroselben soviel mehr méchten bekriftigt werden, da sie der gegenstehenden 
schwachheit, wo eine sache ex professo zubehaupten iibernommen worden, 
erkannt, v. darausz schlieBen, es méchten keine andere und befere zufinden 
sein, die sonsten nicht iibergangen worden wiren. Daher stellte es in Meines 
groBg. hochg. verniinftiges werk, ob derselbe etwa einige krifftigere griinde 
seine these zuerweisen (alf worin alles ligt, und ohne dieses die antworten 
auff die nachrede ein wurffe vergebens seind) mit einriicken, oder dabef 
bleiben laGen, und also getruckt haben wolte. Es geschehe nur welches wollte, 
da noch die publication begehret wird, hoffe ich einen verleger zu finden, den 
ich aber bevor iiber jenes antwort erlange, noch nicht habe suchen wollen: 
da wiirde sich alfdann auch bald geben, ob dz andere stiick von der pest mit 
dazuzutrucken wiire oder nicht. Daher ich bitte, nach belieben etwa bald 
die fernere meinung, was zuthun habe, mir grgstl zuberichten, wo alfdann 
dem Verleger ein geniige zuthun nicht siumig sein werde. Der ich schlieflich 
in géttliche gnade, schutz und regirung zu allem geist- und leiblichen woler- 
gehen treiilich empfehlende verbleibe 


) 


Meines groBg. hochg. Herrn 
zu geleit und diensten 
Franckfurt an Meyn 
den 15. Febr. 1681 
schuldigwilliger 
Philipp Jacob Spener D." 


™The text is printed here by the permission which is granted to members 
of the Pegnesischer Blumenorden, owners of the MS. 
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Spener’s position with regard to the comet is a rather peculiar one. 
The initial statement of his views is quite clear and positive, and, 
if it were left at that, we could claim him as a far-sighted and objective 
thinker in the midst of so much confusion and superstition. He first 
states that he believes comets to have been created in the beginning 
with the other stars, and to have their own definite and prescribed 
orbits, just as the other stars and planets. However, man has not 
yet determined their orbits and, hence, cannot predict their arrivals 
and departures. He says flatly he does not believe that comets are 
Schreckzeichen of any sort. His views are based solidly on the fact 
that neither the Bible, nature nor experience has indicated anything 
that could be interpreted to the contrary. Moreover, he does not 
believe that God reveals Himself to man in any other way than the 
ways that are mentioned in the Bible. Since the weight of evidence 
quite plainly denies it, it would be a most unwarranted assumption 
to claim that the comet has any dire effects on mankind. So far his 
position is clear and definite, and it is indeed astonishing to find such 
objective thinking. However, whether it be in deference to Birken, 
who is typically representative of the superstitious attitude which is 
prevalent, or whether the view stated be a bit too advanced for the 
stage of scientific thought of the age, nonetheless, Spener continues 
from this first broad statement to various details and aspects of the 
comet’s appearance, and here he begins to hedge. He restricts his 
first views with an opinion that almost negates what he has said, but 
in a roundabout way, so that it is not too apparent. 

His first general restriction is so broad that we may consider it only 
the attempts of a Christian believer to reconcile one aspect of the 
science-versus-revealed-religion conflict. The comets, while natural 
phenomena, are not there without reason. They reflect God’s glory 
in the Biblical sense, “ Die Himmel erzihlen die Ehre Gottes,” and, 
since we tend to become immune to the commoner, everyday reflections 
of God’s glory, He occasionally lets us bear witness to a more unusual 
and striking evidence of His might. We have already moved a bit 
away from a strictly objective observation of natural phenomena into 
the realm of causality, but only in the superficial sense of a religious 
justification of a relatively unusual occurrence. At the same time, 
however, we are cautioned against interpreting the comet as a warning 
of impending ill-fortune with regard to harvests, droughts, floods, 
ete., which, of course, was the prevalent opinion. However, it is here 
that Spener retreats from his positively stated views, and with the 
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sentence beginning “ IndeBen schlieBe ich den cometen nicht gam 
auf, ...,” he goes over gradually to the other side of the contr. 
versy, claiming first that the comet might be interpreted as having | 
the effect of a dry summer which will follow the present cold winter 

since this might be the natural effect of the comet. Just what Spene 

means by “natural” effects is open to controversy. Apparently lk , 
believes that other stars influence natural phenomena, and the comet, 

because it is so unusual, might have all the more powerful an effect, ) 
This could be interpreted in an astrological sense, or again, Spener } 
might be referring to such an effect as the sun has on crops or harvests. 

A third possible interpretation might be that Spener is again deferring 

to Birken’s views and feels that he has stated his opinions a bit tm } 
dogmatically, and, as a result, would like to soften the effect of what 

he has said. In other words, he is trying to find grounds on which 
he can make concessions to Birken’s superstition without actually 
going against his own conscience. 

Having admitted, then, that the comet may indeed have a tangible 
effect on the natural world, we could proceed to interpret this effect 
as follows: All things that reflect God’s majesty tend to terrify man, 
as is demonstrated by reports in the Bible ; by means of this frightening 
effect, God prods man’s conscience and admonishes us to look to our 
behavior and to our status before God, and to think of our sins befor 
Him. So the comet may be there to nudge our conscience, and, since 
various horrors will come to pass on earth, the comet is a sign of 
God’s wrath, “nicht alB ein eigentliches Zeichen, sondern auff die 
leztangedeutete art.” The fact that this statement is made positively 
and not as an eventuality, shows just how far Spener has come to the 
other side of the argument. It almost sounds like a complete backing 
down from the first positive position. How much of this is tact in 
the face of Birken’s opposing view, and how much of it represents 3 
true opinion of Spener is a moot question. 

However, Spener chooses to keep his opinions to himself for feat 
that atheists will use the weakness of his argument to bring into 
question other signs of God. If they can show that the fear of the 
comet is unwarranted, and that this fear is shared by so many theo- 
logians, then they may well claim that other, more valid views of the 
theologians are without basis also, and hence bring into danger many 
Christian beliefs. Hence, Spener would prefer to leave the whole 
question open to dispute, and would not like to present his ow 
opinions dogmatically. By the same token, he would also be willing 
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to be persuaded that he is in error, and hence, would indeed be open 
to views which were not the same as his own. However, any such 
views must be more than mere speculation and must indeed present 
convincing arguments. This is the point in which the work of Birken 
has failed. Spener has studied it but he has not been convinced of 
the viewpoint which Birken presents. Hence he sends back the MS 
with the request to strengthen by better arguments the case presented, 
and justifies his decision by citing the fear which he has explained 
above, namely, that atheists might well have their own case strengthened 
by arguments which will not hold water. On the other hand, he is 
ready to further the writing and bring it to publication if Birken 
wants to have it this way. If we may read between the lines here, 
we may see that the objection presented is really so great as to be 
demolishing, and we may be sure that Birken would not again submit 
the work to Spener without having rewritten it completely, or, even 
more likely, he would have discarded the work entirely. 

We may see an instance of the beginnings of a true scientific spirit 
in Spener’s willingness to have the work published, in spite of his 
own disagreement and objections, in order to stimulate discussion on 
the point, but again we have another ambiguous statement. We must 
bear in mind constantly that Spener is ever conscious of the tact 
which is necessary, especially since he is, in effect, rejecting in most 
certain terms a work from a prominent poet and author, whose repu- 
tation is firmly established. 

The letter provides us with a glimpse into a transaction between 
two men of letters and gives us in addition a rather thorough insight 
into the thinking of a beginning stage of the scientific approach. 


University of California, Berkeley BLAKE LEE SPAHR 
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REVIEWS 


Robert Worth Frank, Jr., “ Piers Plowman” and the Scheme of | 
Salvation: An Interpretation of “ Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest” (Ney 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press; London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. xiy 
+123 pp. $4.00. Yale Studies in English, 136). THOUGH 
evidently not the philosopher’s stone long wished for by students o 
Piers Plowman, this is a valuable study that easily qualifies for a plac 
on the reserve shelf. Like most worthwhile books about Piers to date 
it contains some exciting new discoveries, some demonstrable errors, 


and a good many proposals about which absolute judgment is hardly | 


possible as yet. 

A preliminary difficulty is raised by Professor Frank’s summary 
statements concerning the applicability of “allegory ” to Piers Plow. 
man (pp. 2-3, 8)—which, dealing as they do with still open question: 
of considerable complexity, present an awkward starting-point to a 
reviewer whose own research seems to support quite different hy- 
potheses. Whatever one’s own theories, however, it may be justly 
pointed out that Professor Frank’s understanding of the nature of 
medieval allegory (developed in an earlier article) has so far received 
neither conclusive support nor, to my knowledge, general acceptance; 
that his statement of it here seems to involve some bewildering contra- 
dictions (“There is no reason to suppose that there is a hidden, a 
second meaning in a speech by an abstraction. . . . I shall be looking 
for literal rather than hidden, second, or ‘ higher’ meanings” [p. 2]; 
“ Personification-allegory . . . is primarily literal and is not intended 
to carry more than two levels of meaning” [p. 8; all italics mine]); 
and that his approach to Piers Plowman as a poem whose most im- 
portant meanings are consistently “ literal ” is, for the most part,’ as 
unlikely an extreme as an exclusively allegorical reading. This last 
observation seems borne out by various implicit contradictions between 
Professor Frank’s theoretical approach on the one hand, and the poem 
and some of his actual interpretations of it on the other. Despite 
his statement that the scene on Piers’ half-acre “is to be read 
literally ” (p. 23), one inevitably questions the possibility of coherent 


2A major exception is his successful and essentially literal interpretation 
of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, discussed below. 
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and significant literal meaning in a narrative embracing elements 
like the cultivation of a “ half-acre” by so unlikely and so patently 
composite a group, Piers’ literally meaningless act of calling to 
Hunger, and Piers’ allegorically-named wife and children—a difficulty 
hardly removed by the explanation, “The vision as a whole is some- 
thing more than a political poem, not because it has a second meaning, 
but because the poet also talks of salvation.” Again, Professor Frank’s 
admirable interpretation of the Pardon (pp. 24-33, adapted from an 
earlier article) seems to require our recognition of a distinct allegori- 
cal meaning. And the nature of his proposed relationship between 
the Trinity and the major divisions of the poem (pp. 16-8) remains 
puzzling indeed if it is not to be thought of as somehow contributing 
an additional stratum of meaning. 

Aside from this large initial question, Professor Frank’s study seems 
to me strongest in its insights concerning broad designs in the poem, 
and weaker in its treatment of individual passages and supporting 
detail. His criticism of previous interpretations of Dowel, Dobet, 
and Dobest (pp. 6-13, 34-44) is on the whole convincing. His own 
proposal is, briefly, that the three are to be taken not as cumulatively- 
defined allegorical personifications of the Three Lives, but as a set 
of flexible evaluative terms independently applicable to any number 
of possibly unrelated subjects (i.e., that they represent not that which 
is being defined or evaluated, but a device useful in defining or evalu- 
ating)—so that, for example, Dobet may be used at one place in the 
poem without reference to its significance in another place. So far 
as I can see, this explanation demands at least tentative acceptance 
in default of any other plausible one. Professor Frank’s conception 
of the Visio as dramatization of an imperfect world and the principles 
needed to reform it, and of the Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest sections as 
analyses of the respective contributions of the Trinity to human 
salvation (pp. 15-8, 33), strikes me as the simplest and firmest struc- 
ture yet proposed for the poem as a whole, though I would like to see 
more convincing evidence for the connection between Dowel and God 
the Father (pp. 16, 45, 77). The use of Langland’s own analysis 
of the complete soul Anima in Passus XV as a guide to the significance 
of the other psychological personifications, is generally illuminating. 
Though I do not think justice is done to the possible psychological 
meanings of the two inner dreams (pp. 58, 86-8), the overall emphasis 
on the visions as thematic units (p. 3 et passim) helps put the poem 
into proper perspective. The attention to the interludes between 
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visions (pp. 3-4 e¢ passim) represents a promising line of inquiry, 
whose results are sometimes illuminating (p. 92, bottom), sometims 
disappointing (pp. 67-8). Professor Frank’s individual successes ap 
exemplified by his pointing out the unity of place and time in th 
Visio (p. 19); his analysis of the Pardon, already mentioned; hi 
comparison of the gluttonous doctor and Haukyn (p. 77); and his} 
interpretations of redde quod debes (pp. 106-9) and of Need (p, 
113-7). 

Of the weaknesses mentioned above, probably the most importani 
is in Professor Frank’s handling of medieval Christian concepts ani 
terminology, which throughout is less accurate and clear than ox 
would wish. It is difficult, for example, not to suspect misinformation 
behind a statement like that on p. 23, “. . . grace enables one ti 


enter; and if grace be lacking, entrance may be secured through th 
mercy of Christ and Mary ” (divine mercy is the source of grace, no 
a substitute for it); and in the later discussion of grace (pp. 96-1, 
100), medieval theory is at least partly confused with the sharper 
post-Trentian distinction between sanctifying grace and actual grace! 
Another pervasive weakness in detail results from Professor Frank’ 
method, which forces him into what seems to me a disproportionate 
amount of mere summarizing of the action, and sometimes into 
treatment of episodes concerning which he has little to contribute; 
on pp. 92-3, for example, we are hardly enlightened by observations 


* Note the definition (pp. 96-7) taken from Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, which is misleading as quoted (the Encyclopedia itself 
first introduces the word “ permanent” within quotation marks, and imme- 
diately qualifies it), and in any case is a definition specifically of sanctifying 
grace; like most medieval writers, Langland apparently makes no formal 
distinction between sanctifying and actual grace. Other examples: P. 53, 
n. 6, “. . . [sins] committed willfully are mortal. ...” (The genus of the 
sin is also a determining factor, cf. Summa, I-IIe, Q. 88, a. 2.) P. 95, “But 
Unity is obviously the company of the faithful, the state of grace, not a state 
of mind.” (The modern expression “state of mind” does not adequately 
denote the unio mystica, to which it is here applied.) P. 101, “ Conscience 

. is the human faculty which enables man to retain, or more important, 
to regain grace. He enables man to avoid evil, and to repent truly when he 
has sinned.” (Conscience is generally not thought of as a “ faculty,” ¢f. 
Summa, I, Q. 79, a. 13, and I-IIe, Q. 19, a. 5; and this description as a whole 
is unduly vague.) In these examples I follow—for the sake of consistency, 
though with some misgivings—Professor Frank’s own practice of employing 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas as “an encyclopedia of medieval 
moral and religious doctrine” (p. 2, n. 2); apart from the question of direct 
influence, the many great differences existing within medieval philosophy and 
theology seem to me to throw doubt on even this general premise. For § 
corrective to Professor Frank’s interpretation of Gregory on charitas in the 
Active and Contemplative Lives (pp. 10-1), see Father T. P. Dunning, “ The 
Structure of the B-Text of Piers Plowman,” RES, NS VII (1956), 228-9. 
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like “ The purpose of the scene after Christ’s death, with its emphasis 
on the tricking of the blind knight Longeus, apparently was to arouse 
emotion to an even greater pitch.” For the rest, the generally accurate 
survey of previous scholarship raises an occasional doubt ; for example, 
I find it difficult to draw from the studies of Nevill Coghill the 
suggestion attributed to him (p. 6) that “ Dowel contains the moral 
argument of the poem and Dobest the anagogical.” The interpretation 
of the Lady Meed episode (pp. 20-1) follows a long scholarly tradi- 
tion in making Meed “the most evil and specific form which cupidity 
assumes in this world”; actually, as can be demonstrated from the 
text, Meed is herself a morally indifferent factor, passive to either 
good or evil employment.* In his interpretation of Will’s encounter 
with the two friars (pp. 48-9), Professor Frank seems to contradict 
himself by making the friars’ claim to Dowel both false (“. . . no one 
is expected to believe the friars’ claim to be the home of Dowel”) 
and true (“The friars, by claiming he dwells among them, actually 
say that Dowel dwells in man.”). Though the interpretation of Wit’s 
instructions concerning the rational soul and marriage (pp. 53-4) is 
generally plausible, I find no basis for the statement that they “are 
the fundamental prerequisites for the moral life.” Occasionally we 
leave the poem itself for the intrinsically doubtful ground of the 
poet’s motivation—as in the statements that Dame Study’s equivocal 
condemnation of Theology “is an amusing revelation of the poet’s 
own divided attitude toward learning ” (p. 55), and that the tempta- 
tion to read Will’s doubts autobiographically “is strengthened by the 
knowledge that the doubts caused him difficulties in writing his 
poem” (p. 57). 

These various faults, however, do not keep the book from being a 
major contribution to the scholarship on Piers Plowman. The only 
important mechanical error I have noted is “ accepts ” in the seventh 
line on p. 28, which must surely be read as “ rejects.” * And I believe 
I express the opinion of a good many scholars in repeating the ancient | 
complaint about the awkwardness of the 1-9 system of footnoting. 


University of North Carolina R. E. KASKE 


*Unfortunately, the best interpretations of Lady Meed—those of Willi 
Erzgriber, William Langlands “ Piers Plowman”: Hine Interpretation des 
C-Textes (Heidelberg, 1957), pp. 55-9, and A. G. Mitchell, Lady Meed and the 
Art of ‘ Piers Plowman’ (Chambers Memorial Lecture, III; London, 1956)— 
appeared too late to have been used by Professor Frank. 

‘On p. 9, 1. 10, the semicolon after “ Lives” should be a colon; on p. 28, 
l. 23, the period after “seals” evidently should be a question-mark. 
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Sigmund Eisner, A Tale of Wonder: A Source Study of “ The Wi, 
of Bath’s Tale” (Wexford, Ireland: John English & Co., 195 
148 pp.). THIS is an attempt to trace the history of a story fm 
its origins, through its mutations and travels in Western Europe, a) 
its ultimate treatment at the hands of Chaucer. Scholarship on th 
origins of the tale began in the 18th century in Bishop Percy’s BU 
gestion that a ballad fragment of the Marriage of Sir Gawain yy 
more ancient than Chaucer’s time and was the source of his Wife 
Bath’s Tale. The introduction reviews previous scholarship on : 
question, citing Maynadier’s study (London, 1901), and Whiting; 
discussion in Bryan-Dempster, Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’ 


C.T. (Chicago, 1941). Maynadier had stricken out the possibility | 


Chaucer using Arthurian materials, had postulated a direct borrowiny 


from an Irish source. Whiting had noted various correspondenes | 


to the Marriage of Sir Gawain and the Weddynge of Sir Gawen ani 
Dame Ragnell and came to no conclusion of any relationship. 

First of all the author tries to prove that the Tale goes back to th 
loathly-lady motif which he finds in various Old and Middle Iris 
texts. He then connects this motif with some of the Arthurian tals 
and it travels thence the well-beaten road of the Matter of Britain: 
a beginning in Ireland, a further elaboration in Wales, further develop. 
ment amongst the bilingual Bretons to France and so on to Norma 
England. The study carries no conviction to anyone who can real 
the texts in the original languages. It reminds one of the picture d 
Celtic literature drawn by Matthew Arnold in his Study of Celtic 
Literature or Ernest Renan’s La Poésie des races celtiques. Neither 
could read any Celtic language, and their knowledge in each case wa: 
based upon inaccurate translations. The author, to be sure, has use 
the latest translation of the Mabinogion by Gwyn Jones and Thoma 
Jones which has permanently replaced Lady Guest’s Victorian tran 
lation in the Everyman Library. He cites Gruffydd’s work on the 
Fourth Branch (Math Vab Mathonwy, [Cardiff, 1928]), but has not 
used the same author’s Rhiannon: an inquiry into the first and thid 
Branches of the Mabinogi (Cardiff, 1953), nor his Folklore and Myth 
in the Mabinogion (Cardiff, 1950) which form companion volumes 
to the first. (The second Branch is now adequately covered by Francis 
MacCana, Branwen, Daughter of Llyr: a study of the Irish affinities 
and of the composition of the second Branch of the Mabinogi [Cardifi, 
1958]). Some of the Irish scholars whom he quotes carry no weight 
among their own countrymen. 
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The Irish are noted for their retention of certain archaisms in their 
native folklore. One can still sit in a cabin in the Gaeltacht and take 
down tales which are as old as Homer, and certainly centuries earlier 
than Beowulf. That the people have held so tenaciously to these 
stories, when others have lost them centuries ago, is no proof that all 
these stories have originated in Ireland. It is only that we must go 
to Irish literature for these older vestiges which have disappeared 
elsewhere, because continental literature was largely influenced by 
classical forms and themes. We come then no closer than Professor 
F. N. Robinson, the Dean of American Celticists, who in his notes to 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale (Chaucer, 1933 ed., p. 807) says: 
the close connexion of Chaucer’s Tale with the Irish has hardly been proved, 
though a Celtic, and specifically Irish derivation ... remains a reasonable 
theory. 


These words are repeated exactly in the 2nd ed. (1957, p. 703) to 
which he adds that Miss Schlauch (PMLA, ix1 (1946), 416 ff.) has 
shown that Chaucer’s ‘marital dilemma,’ the choice between beauty 
and fidelity, belongs rather to the tradition of Roman satire and 
ecclesiastical discussion of marriage than to that of the Celtic sagas 
and medieval romances... .” Mr. Eisner quotes this article, but 
not in this connection, pp. 12, 50-51. There is sometimes no correla- 
tion between footnote references and the bibliography, e.g. p. 84, 
fn. 2, read JEGP, vol. xu; ibid., fn. 3, read PMLA (1941) but the 
bibliography is correct. Also, p. 33, fn. 6 should read: dath dere 
nobid fair o fuine gréni co matain (but why should it have been 
given at all?). 


Catholic University of America ROBERT T. MEYER 


Johannes Walter Kleinstiick, Chaucers Stellung in der mittelalter- 
lichen Literatur (Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co., 1956. 159 pp. 
Britannica et Americana [Britannica, neue Folge], 1). IN the wake 
of Curtius and the handling of literary forms as rhetorical topoi, 
medievalists are finding it increasingly easy to regard as figures even 
the feelings and sentiments encapsulated in literary forms. The result 
is a new freedom to handle and analyze the world of sentiment and to 
trace its history. Thus in the present book Mr. Kleinstiick seems to 
be offering a more detailed analysis of medieval feelings than we 
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usually get in Chaucer criticism. He moves with an unfamiliz 
easiness among the shadings and distinctions of courtoisie, franchiy, 
gentillesse, honour, largesse and joie, and among the similar grow 
in constellation about the term pitié. In chapters on Fortune anj 
Pride he studies the obverse of the virtues. In all, he attempts ty 
describe the nature, sources and relationships of the principal courtly 
sentiments and then to place Chaucer’s attitudes in the context thy 
established. 

Mr. Kleinstiick offers furthermore a unitive theory of courtlines 
and of Chaucer’s relation to the courtly tradition. The essence o 
courtliness is simultaneous “ Entgegenkommen ” and “ Distanz”: jt 
is the capacity to come close enough to others to recognize their indi- 
viduality, yet to maintain that reserve which will respect their right 
to be themselves. From this formula most of the courtly virtues and 
vices can be deduced, and the paradoxical nature of courtly love ca 
be understood. “ Entgegenkommen” and “ Distanz” also describe 
the nature of Chaucer as man and as poet. For it is the very essence 
of Chaucer to be at once warm and appreciative, and yet unobtrusive, 
undogmatic, noncommittal. Chaucer’s humorous reflectiveness, his 
tolerant, sympathetic irony, argues Mr. Kleinstiick, are a rich ani 
distinctive development of courtoisie. In his final chapter the autho 
briefly traces the relationships of Chaucer and later English literatur, 
He finds the perpetuation of Chaucer’s English gentlemanliness, his 
pragmatism, his talent for humorous observation and his passion for 
humane understanding variously in Shakespeare, Fielding, Sterne, 
Jane Austen and Dickens. 

While the strategy of the book is thus respectable and even attrac- 
tive, its tactics are lamentably poor. Like most books that cover some 
large fields rapidly this one has the expected share of debatable 
generalizations for which we cannot task the author. But errors in 
method and in elementary scholarly technique weaken our confidence 
in his judgment. Sometimes he arrives at good conclusions with poor 
evidence, and sometimes the conclusions and the evidence are equally 
poor. His general theory of courtoisie makes Chaucer’s central charac- 
ter the Knight and Chaucer’s key poem the Knight’s Tale. But Mr. 
Kleinstiick allows the Knight’s Tale so to invade his argument from 
chapter to chapter that it distorts his general picture of Chaucer. His 
preoccupation with the Knight and with Theseus (the two are almost 
indistinguishable from Chaucer himself) makes him squeeze the Tale 
grossly for evidence that other poems could have given more clearly 
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and characteristically. For instance, it is on the rather stiffly and 
rhetorically handled Theseus, and not (let us say) on Criseyde, that 
Mr. Kleinstiick bases sweeping conclusions about Chaucer’s ability to 
represent characters who change (pp. 57-60). Theseus’s change of 
attitude toward Palamon and Arcite may exemplify the pitee possible 
to the truly noble man, but it hardly bears Mr. Kleinstiick’s com- 
parison with the spiritual mobility of King Lear. 

Poetry is as good evidence as one can find for the history of feeling, 
but Mr. Kleinstiick often reads it not as poetry in the full sense, but 
rather as a prosaic repository of stated attitudes that can be collected 
on the literal level of the text. This literalism is most evident when 
he misses jokes (e.g., in the rhetorical elaboration of a passage in 
the Merchant’s Tale, p. 7%; in Chauntecleer’s mistranslation of mulier 
est hominis confusio, p. 78, n. 44), and when he endows trivial or 
uncharacteristic passages with an inflated significance (e. g., a Gower 
passage, p. 58; a rhetorical question in the Man of Law’s Tale, p. 65; 
the stock phraseology “ it fil” and “it happed ” in the Knight’s Tale, 
p. 79; an untypically Sternian passage in the same poem, p. 147). 
But it is a kind of literalism, too, which underlies the obtuseness of 
some of his more general statements, and colors his historical judg- 
ment. The ending of the Knight’s Tale (forty lines of weak stuff 
compared to what goes before) is supposed to show Chaucer bending 
all his Boethian seriousness toward the celebration of a courtly 
wedding (pp. 91-94); Chaucer strictly opposes the courtly tradition 
when he denies in Troilus and Criseyde the possibility of human 
fulfillment in love—so far as this poem goes, Chaucer’s view of Man 
is radically different from those of the courtly middle ages and of 
the renaissance (p. 109); Palamon’s melancholic despair (based on 
the rhetorical set piece, Knight’s Tale, 1303 ff.) is completely un- 
medieval, and anticipates both Shakespeare and the romantics (pp. 
152-154). Simplifications such as these would be fewer and less 
objectionable were Mr. Kleinstiick more sensitive to the poetic force 
and the contexts of the poetry he brings into evidence, 

The authority of the book is weakened, finally, by scores of mis- 
prints. Readings like “ sholde I belere ” for “shal I blere ” (p. 122), 
“Reweset of every woful” for “ Rewest on every reweful” (p. 25), 
and “Men seyn, nat I” for “Men seyn—I not” (p. 109, n. 83) 
materially affect the sense of the passages, and cannot be entirely 
attributed to the carelessness or ignorance of the printer. 


University of California, Berkeley CHARLES MUSCATINE 
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John J. Enck, Jonson and the Comic Truth (Madison: Univ. of Wis. 
consin Press, 1957. ix -+ 281 pp. $5.00)... THIS is an ambitious 
and thoughtful book which achieves gre rer success than is often 
accorded a thorough critical examination of a major dramatist’s work. 
It teaches us a great deal about Jonson tliat is clearly the result of 
long and hard thinking; the scholar’s poet has at last become the 
object of serious and extended criticism. 

Eschewing the poetry and masques, Professor Enck engages in a 
chronological survey of the dramatic canon, climaxing his analyses 
with a theory of comedy against which he measures Jonson’s efforts, 
Holding a thesis concerning Jonson’s development before our attention 
by repeatedly linking later plays with early ones, this critic never- 
theless adds an important dimensionality to his examinations by his 
ability to digress from a thesis on those occasions when it is necessary 
if he is to be faithful to what he finds of interest and value in a 
particular play. Among other instances, no reader of Jonson should 
miss the inter-related discussions of water and animal imagery which 
thread through the chapters, the skillful analysis of the mythological 
prelude to Cynthia’s Revels, or the stylistic examination of what Enck 
aptly dubs “the catalogical imperative” in the language of The 
Alchemist. It is, then, an extraordinary book in its combination of 
firmness and flexibility. 

The thesis is too thoroughly involved with individual analyses to 
permit its being satisfactorily abstracted. In baldest summary, it 
may be said that Enck finds a continuous shifting of emphasis among 
three central elements in the plays: society, plot, and characterisation 
(here, for once, inductively derived from the dramas rather than 
wedged into the uncomfortable “humour” theories of the critical 
dicta). Jonson’s topic is always the same: human error in regard 
to the relationship between truth and appearance. Through the great 
plays of mid-career Jonson probes the problem ever more deeply, and 
both the comic form and the human insight become progressively more 
complex. When the complexity edges too near the abyss of genuine 
scepticism, there is a retreat into the various unhappy compromises 
of the “dotages.” It is precisely because the thesis lends itself so 
reluctantly to a just summary that I have wished to underline my 
admiration for the many rich particulars in the readings. 

But in examining his general judgment upon Jonson, one must 
concentrate upon what Professor Enck understands by “the comic 
truth,” because this concept not only dictates his value judgments, 
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but seems to this reader largely responsible for his view of the Jon- 
sonian progress as a restless and not always successful probing of 
both the causes of error an: the sources for authority as poet and 
satirist which justify his dissections. “The comic truth” is a some- 
what less coherent and cohesive cousin to the saturnalian pattern 
explored by Barber in relation to Henry IV, and Barber, in turn, 
presumably had evolved his thought from the “ Argument of Comedy ” 
later incorporated and expanded in Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of 
Criticism (it is unfortunate that a critic who has read so widely as 
Enck was apparently unacquainted with work which should have 
aided him so materially; neither Frye nor Barber receives mention in 
his study). Following a judicious survey of the limitations of comic 
theory from Bergson to Langer, from laughter to ritual, it is con- 
cluded that comedy, at its lowest common denominator, must “ cele- 
brate a degree of freedom, at least of the existence of choice” (237). 
At this point Enck rests his general theoretical analysis to resurvey 
the Jonsonian canon in the light of this broadest definition of comedy, 
as well as those partial definitions from which it has emerged. And 
here it seems to me that his act of faith is the wrong one to prepare 
him for a sympathetic understanding of Jonson; he might have done 
well to recall Frye’s concluding observation that “the question of 
existence is not relevant to poetry.” For in this resurvey the question 
becomes pressingly relevant; comedy, like so much current criticism, 
must be “engaged ”: “one can begin to discern within these limits 
the morality of these forms, a debated topic which has plagued Jonson 
and every critic of the genre” (244). If one remembers Barber’s 
emphasis upon the “trial” ending of the Saturnalian holiday, Pro- 
fessor Enck’s conclusion is not startling: “ Only control and intelli- 
gence shape satires, which ultimately laugh at the restraints guiding 
them. Freedom, likewise, must be under the sway of reason, and both 


_ can exceed their limits to become humours or worse. This warning, 


however, suffices to keep comedy within bounds. Indeed, in laughing 
one affirms his consent to the hard contradictions between the possible 
and the fantastic ” (246). 

Now this conclusion is not self-evident, at all. Barber was led into 
something very like it because he structured his theory of comedy (for 
all of his awareness of a modal difference) upon a ritual pattern in 
which society precisely was engaged at first hand; it seems to me that 
Enck has been led into it by his insistence upon the ephemerality of 
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the comic, an ephemerality paradoxically grounded in its very con. 
creteness, its insistence upon the physical. 

Perhaps overly fond of the simplified analogy, Enck finds that “ the 
circus and vaudeville embody the nearly ideal comic forms becaus 
they correspond to nothing one knows except their own performances 
in a universe where legerdemain and prestidigitation rule.... Every 
circus act appears sui generis; one carries in active memory slight 
tokens for comparison. An awareness of this impermanence haunted 
Jonson. ... Unfortunately, this drive toward the enduring beguiled 
him too often into tacking on voices of authority which draw their 
incongruously social moralizing from antisocial materials ” (127-8), 
This is promising in general, but the circus analogy may be responsible 
for a last treacherous step in the argument: “ No one supposes that 
acrobats suspend the law of gravity while they cavort in the air. Their 
livelihood depends upon incisively grasping the principles of weights 
and balances ” (127). Certainly this observation is highly relevant, 
if not causal, when Enck concludes that “true comedy must know 
that everything is relative and nothing fixed,” but that “in the face 
of this awareness it pretends that absolutes exist ” (127). Since it 
employs a society as its formal structure, a comic drama cannot bear 
the same relationship to an audience as a “ pure ” performance by the 
acrobat (nor can the clown, since Chaplin and the Keystone cops are 
also often invoked). The result of the forced analogy is an extra 
ordinary evaluation of The Alchemist, that play, Enck finds, in 
which Jonson abandons the realm of the comic, the rearranging of 
“humours ” and their later modifications, which “ demands a recog- 
nition of the possible; an even mixture is good, an uneven one bad” 
(164). In this crucial play, however, “the comic principle itself 
succumbs to the temptations which deluded alchemists ” (169), and 
“links with the Faustian one of soaring beyond the possible ”: 


If in all the earlier plays the pretenders and impostors have been satirized, 
the standards which checked them at each point have not demanded a laborious 
underscoring, thinly dramatized as some may have sounded. A universal 
reason operative within each man could not be gainsaid indefinitely; either 
one yielded to it or one perished. A fully constructed methodology was not 
required because a priori truths stood immutable, and short cuts around them 
never succeeded. The universe and man, macrocosm and microcosm, forbid 
a leap into the unexplorable. Here however, Subtle occupies the scene as a0 
arbitrator, almost as strong as Cynthia . . . reason itself falls under censure, 
and no one opposes himself to the anti-intellectual demonism. This objection 
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may sound like naive outrage, . . . but one has come to look for this very 
finality in Jonson to be handled with the greatest finesse (165). 


Qne wonders about Jonson’s alleged finesse as the standard-bearer if 
the early plays have often shown the standards “ thinly dramatized,” 
but the important issue is the conclusion that in The Alchemist “ the 
control, while seemingly in operation, breaks down, however winningly, 
in its adherence to former views. The elusive failure is not just a 
deviation or a ruse, but one which Jonson himself may have been only 
partially aware of . . . enslaved imagination denies the physical world 
[the world of the acrobats, one conjectures, with their system of 
checks and balances]. Desire and despair accompany each other... . 
Comedy has abandoned the one world it can know to seek the one it 
dare not aspire to” (one asks, after all this, how The Alchemist can 
still “rank in pure comedy nearly without competition except from 
works by its own author” [168-71]). It is not an easy theory to 
be certain of, because it is developed piecemeal throughout the book, 
and more by metaphor and example than by discursiveness. But it 
seems to result in the conclusion that comedy must assert “ libera- 
tion” from bounding standards while implying Values based in those 
standards: the comedy remains pretense, the world remains reality, 
and the latter ultimately judges the former. 

But if the relations between comedy and society should be different, 
if the comic “ liberation ” constitutes the freedom not to defy laws 
of nature but the freedom to create them, then might not comedy 
(unlike tragedy, always curbed from self-creation by conflict) become 
the apotheosis of imagination, its autonomous creative function trans- 
cending (perhaps on great occasions, and quite accidentally, trans- 
muting) society’s vested interests in reason and being? This certainly 
would be a view of comedy more in keeping with Jonson’s high con- 
ception of his task, and perhaps one that might end the embarrassed 
apologetics for Jonson as confused artist and immoral moralist which 
even this perceptive and appreciative study perpetuates. 

This is to rewrite Professor Enck’s book, of course. But only good 
books arouse this response. And this is a very good one which chal- 
lenges us to rethink each step of the way along with its author as 
much by the strength of its insights as by the perversity of a theory 
which allows a great comedy writer little substantial property in the 
tealm of the comic. 


The Rice Institute JACKSON I. COPE 
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Abbie Findlay Potts, Shakespeare and “ The Faerie Queene” (Ithaca 
N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1958. xiii-+ 269 pp. $4.50). TH 
hypothesis of this book is that “at the turn of the century, the bette 
to enhance his plays written from 1599 to 1604, Shakespeare wy 
studying The Faerie Queene” (p. 9). Echoes of Spenser’s ethic 
actions, situations, and diction in the plays supply the evidence gira 
in support of the hypothesis. From the lack of ethical interest in th 
plays which Shakespeare wrote before 1599, Miss Potts infers hi 
lack of acquaintance with Spenser’s poem. But in II Henry JV, 
with the lines “see the revolution of the times / Make mountain 
level ... see / The beachy girdle of the ocean / Too wide for Nep 
tune’s hips” which “glance” at the Giant with the Scales ani 
Florimell’s girdle, Spenser begins to influence the plays. Miss Pott 
argues that in his later comedies Shakespeare depends on Spenseriaz 
virtues and vices to enrich and sharpen their ethical action. Th 
influence of Spenser is traced in Much Ado, Twelfth Night, All: 
Well, and The Merry Wives where the characters are more serious! 
involved in ethical actions. Helena owes her dauntless spirit t 
Britomart; the gulling of Falstaff in The Merry Wives is derive 
from the baffling of Braggadocchio; the ethical action of Troilus ani 
Cressida illustrates Guyon’s ordeal and triumph; Measure for Measure 
is found to be written in the framework of Spenserian ethical ideas; 
and the ethical and dramatic cruces of the second quarto of Hamle! 
are provided with a commentary in the adventures of Arthur, th 
Redcross knight, Guyon, and Artegall. Further, the ethical desig 
of Shakespeare’s major tragedies is provided by Spenser’s Book I: 
the tragic heroes undergo an extended discipline like that of the 
Redcross knight in the house of Holiness. Finally, Miss Potts relate 
the “ tutorial action ” of the late plays to the scheme of Spenser’s poem. 

Miss Potts recognizes that “ [her] strong convictions will not satis 
those who ask for indisputable facts,” yet believes that “ it is high 
time that The Faerie Queene and the plays of Shakespeare should 
be set side by side and scrutinized on the assumption that they ar 
mutually illuminating as works of literary art” (pp. 7-8). Whil 
I agree with this assumption, I am not satisfied that the relatio 
which is established between the two writers illuminates Spenser, « 
even that it may be profitably investigated by the method used. Ye 
I have found her study to be an exciting and illuminating reading 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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Spenser’s poem would seem to fulfill for Shakespeare that end 
which Fulke Greville grants the Arcadia, “to limn out such exact 
pictures, of every posture in the minde, that any man... might 
(as in a glasse) see how to set a good countenance upon all the dis- 
countenances of adversitie.” Spenser’s glass is reflected in Shake- 
speare’s “mirror [held]up to nature.” Since he is our Homer, his 
poem should supply English dramatists with the pattern of comedy 
and tragedy, as the Odyssey and the Iliad did for the Greeks. Yet 
Miss Potts limits his place to that of supplying ethical actions which 
may be traced through verbal echoes. Thus we are told that Hamlet 
rebukes his excessive passion as Guyon rebukes Artegall’s anger, that 
he describes himself as a Braggadocchio whose beard is shaven, that 
he fears that he lacks gall like Sir Turpine, that he will not unpack 
his heart with words like Occasion, that the reason he offers for his 
delay is not less specious than that given by Arthur in his fight against 
Maleger, and that he will catch the conscience of the king as Artegall 
was taught to measure “according to the line of conscience.” Or 
again, Beatrice is Mirabella in her disdain and scorn, she is Ate when 
she banters about Benedick’s lying tongue, she is characterized as 
Sclaunder and the Blatant Beast, she reminds us of the witty Phaedria, 
in her pleasant spirit she may be compared to Pleasaunce, in her birth 
she is another Cherefulnesse, and she may stand beside Britomart in 
her concern for her lover. Such a method defeats itself: the selection 
is too haphazard, fortuitous, and uncritical. If Shakespeare were so 
obsessed with Spenser’s poem, he would avoid him altogether, or 
imitate him in a serious, controlled, and conscious manner. “ May 
Proteus have been in Shakespeare’s mind when Hamlet scoffed at 
Polonius, for whom the clouds are so easily metamorphosed into 
camel, weasel, whale? Or had he been reading “ words, words, words ” 
about Ignaro the goaler in Spenser’s Book of Holinesse?” (p. 143). 
Well, we don’t know; but they are echoes which would appear if he 
wrote with an opened Spenser Concordance. 

Where there is a common tradition linking Shakespeare and Spenser, 
as in the story of Troy, Miss Potts’ correspondences call for a list of 
contrasts. Parallels alone mean little; but parallel with contrast may 
illuminate our understanding. Thus of the conclusion to Troilus and 
Cressida, Miss Potts writes: “the opportunist Calchas, like the oppor- 
tunist Mammon, remains in the Plutonian shadows. Troilus ‘ dis- 
tracted’ like Sir Guyon, whose ‘senses were with deadly fit opprest,’ 
will be led to ‘ the gates’ by the rational Ulysses, as the Palmer Reason 
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rescued Guyon from his ‘ swowne’ at ‘the gates of Pluto.’ And on 
the morrow Troilus will regain his martial stance” (p. 120). Yet 
here the differences are illuminating: while Guyon is purged of the 
irascible through Arthur’s intervention, the lover Troilus is trans- 
formed into the wrathful warrior. His state corresponds rather to 
Guyon’s enemies, to the awakened Cymochles who leaves Acrasia’s 
bower when he rises in his wrath, or to Pyrochles who seeks Occasion 
to that wrath which will destroy him. By not exploiting such con- 
trasts, Miss Potts only confirms the usual view that Spenser’s alle. 
gorical abstractions lack Shakespeare’s dramatic immediacy. Othello 
is a case in point, all the more because Miss Potts finds its mythic 
pattern to be identical with the Redcross knight deceived by Archi- 
mago into thinking Una a wanton. Surprisingly, there seem to be 
few echoes: Iago is suggested by the name Archimago, and Desdemona 
and Othello are reunited after the storm as Una and the Redcross 
knight pass through a blustering storm in the opening canto. Here 
allegory does not serve the needs of tragedy because unlike Una, 
Desdemona is not flawless,. and Shakespeare must transform “ such 
abstractions as Spenser named Sansfoi, Sansloi, and Sansjoi into 
faithlessness, lawlessness, and joylessness on the inner stage of Othello’s 
soul” (p. 179). Yet if we pursue the comparison on the literal level, 
we find that Spenser’s form allows him greater dramatic immediacy. 
In his jealousy, each hero seeks to prove his sense. Yet Othello’s 
suspicions must be satisfied by vague inferences while Spenser’s knight 
“sees” Una coupling with a base Squire. Again, the horror of his 
damnation which Othello fears is displayed in the Despair episode 
where the knight sees hell opening beneath him. Spenser transforms 
his narrative level into allegory, as Shakespeare transforms his into 
drama; and however much they compare or contrast upon the literal 
level, it is on the level of “ mythic pattern ” that they may be mutually 
illuminated. 

Yet these are minor points in a book which should provide every 
reader with the pleasure of sharing the wisdom of the author’s long 
and careful reading of Shakespeare. Excellent readings of separate 
plays, such as Measure for Measure and Hamlet, are combined with 
a profound grasp of the articulation of the plays within the canon. 
Miss Potts engaged the subject of Shakespeare’s relation to Spenser 
at the point where there were only random suggestions of corre- 
spondence, or aimless debates about the identity of “ pleasant Willy” 
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(W. B. C. Watkins’ book is the exception), and carried it to the point 
that challenges all later readers to consider her hypothesis. 


University of Washington A. C. HAMILTON 


A. M. Nagler, Shakespeare’s Stage (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1958. ix-+117 pp. $2.00). MR. Nagler offers us one more 
reconstruction of the Elizabethan theater. His overture is a little 
alarming: when he says he hopes to arrive at the “ ideal type ” of the 
Shakespearean stage, he seems to imply that all Elizabethan theaters 
were alike, but later he says repeatedly that they were not necessarily 
alike at all, though, like all other writers on this subject, he labors 
under the disability of being obliged by the paucity of data about any 
single theater to transfer known details of one theater to all others. 
The result is a composite picture (this, I suppose, is what Mr. Nagler 
means by “ideal type”) which may not correspond to the actual 
structure of any theater. At one point (pp. 60 ff.) Mr. Nagler says: 
“we have taken the frame from the Swan; we have borrowed the tent 
from Platter [who described the Curtain], the properties from Hens- 
lowe [at the Rose], and the back cloth from the Court performances.” 
“Shakespeare’s stage ” is thus modeled on those of theaters in which 
his plays were rarely, if ever, performed. I mention this not as a 
criticism of Mr. Nagler’s book but as an illustration of the difficulties 
of the subject. Mr. Nagler conducts his investigation with great 
discretion and an abundant knowledge of theater practice elsewhere 
(the relevance of which is extremely difficult to decide), and the result 
is as good as we are likely to get. 

His findings are not sensational: little that Mr. Nagler suggests 
has not been suggested before. Perhaps his most original idea—if it 
has been propounded before I do not remember it—is that the Swan 
drawing represents a rehearsal rather than a performance. It may 
be so, of course, but the reasons given do not seem to me to be cogent. 
Mr. Nagler, even more confidently than C, Walter Hodges, argues 
that the inner stage was not a curtained alcove but a tent or pavilion, 
enclosed by curtains, standing at the back of the stage. It had a rigid 
roof which served as the upper stage on which Juliet and Cleopatra 
appeared. The wall at the rear of the stage was screened by a curtain 
and exits and entrances to both the stage and the pavilion were made 
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but he does not go far enough. The autobiographical nature of the 
third century, the impersonal enumeration of the principles of felicity 
in the fourth, and the characteristic hum of the aroused affections 
which is so evident in the incomplete fifth century’s evocation of 
infinity—“ the first of the depths of greatness which are in God,” as 
one meditational writer expressed it—these things bear too close a 
resemblance to the three-part analysis of meditation to be coincidental. 
Mr. Margoliouth himself claims that there is only a slight break 
between centuries I and II (the two preludes), and Traherne’s mis- 
numbering of “II, 92” as “292” helps to confirm his opinion. Mr. 
Margoliouth also feels able to break down the contents of each com- 
pleted century, except the first, into six or seven parts each, and in 
so doing he certainly follows the invariably systematic habit of Tra- 
herne’s mind. It is likely that an unusually close reader of the 
Centuries will eventually discover the key to their total form, as the 
signs are that they have one. My own tentative proposal is that the 
inner organization of each century is better explored by threes than 
by Mr. Margoliouth’s sixes. 

The accepted views of Traherne’s work as either mystical or deriva- 
tive mainly from the neo-Platonists, needs reconsideration in the light 
of these formal patterns which all his writing takes. He was, in every 
sense of the phrase, a practising Anglican, and Mr. Margoliouth is 
wisely critical of the habit of calling him a mystic—the visions of the 
flying basket and the phantom in the red waistcoat notwithstanding. 
The foundation of his thought and style would seem to lie, beneath 
his direct indebtedness to Hermes and the Florentine and Cambridge 
Platonists, in the bedrock of Anglican meditations on the creatures. 
As Traherne concluded his preface to the Christian Ethicks, “ Above 
all, pray to be sensible of the Excellency of the Creation, for upon 
the due sense of its Excellency the life of Felicity wholly dependeth.” 
The Dobell sequence was probably planned as a Sunday exercise on 
the theme of regeneration through meditation on the creatures; 
especially of the highest creature, man. 

The creation, though overshadowed by the Redemption, has generally 
figured in Christian thanksgiving as the first of God’s benefits to 
mankind. The new importance which it acquired in the prayer of 
the early Franciscans underwent further development in the methodi- 
cal, Jesuit practises of devotion. It receives a prominent place in 
the “ Contemplation for Obtaining Love ” in the fourth week of the 
Ignatian Ezercises, and by the seventeenth century the emblematist 
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Cardinal Richeome was unequivocally explicit: “Toutes ces beautez 
naturelles, ou artificielles, sont autant de subiects pour instruire vostre 
ime, & l’esmouvoir 4 aimer, loiier, & remercier l’aucteur, & donateur 
de la Nature, & de l’art” (La Peinture spirituelle, ow Vart d’admirer 
aimer et louer Dieu en toutes ses oeuvres [Lyon, 1611], p. 475). But 
the most important book on this subject was Bellarmine’s Ascent of 
the Mind to God by the Ladder of Creation, which was both popular 
and admired, and went further than de Sales, Luis de Granada, Loarte, 
or Caussin in emphasizing the benefits of the creatures, 

It is easy to find many isolated passages of thanksgiving for the 
creation among the English reformers and poets of the sixteenth 
century, and Professor Perry Miller has shown that the Puritans also 
climbed the ladder of the natural world which had its base in the 
human heart; but the reformers were far more conscious of nature’s 
faults than her beauties, and the Puritans were too busy drawing 
lessons from her ever to develop that assumed, wide-eyed wonder, and 
that cursive style which becomes the cachet of later Anglicans—a 
distinction which may be illustrated by comparing Thomas Taylor’s 
Meditations from the Creatures (1628) with passages in Joseph Hall’s 
Remedy of Profaneness (1637). In fact, a comparison of Hall’s 
writing on the creation in this treatise with his earlier Arte of Divine 
Meditation, and the Meditations and Vowes, prompts the generaliza- 
tion that it was not until the 1630’s that the Jesuit influence made 
its full impact on England (a decade which witnessed many reprints 
of classical devotional works), and that thereafter rose a crescendo of 
Anglican, and predominantly Royalist, meditation in a style with 
which Traherne’s bears much affinity. One may mention such works 
as Sir James Harrington’s Divine Meditations of God’s Majesty in 
the Creation, William Hodson’s Divine Cosmographer (based on Psalm 
8, one of the major texts), Lady Halket’s private Meditations and 
Prayers upon the First Week, the preface of Henry Tubbe’s Medtta- 
tions Divine and Morall, and Jeremy Taylor’s suggestions for Sunday 
meditation in The Golden Grove, but the most remarkable single 
similarity with Traherne’s writing is to be found in the ethical and 
meditational books of Robert Crofts. 

The Terrestriall Paradise or Happiness on Earth (1639) demon- 
strates that paradise is no distant Fortunate Isle or a garden in 
central Africa, but an ever-present reality for those who regard the 
world aright. His prose meditations are followed by summaries in 
verse, in a manner which Traherne later occasionally employed. Crofts 
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is less learned and less accomplished than Traherne in every way, but 
his rhymes, his tone, and his vocabulary continue, for page after page, 
to be reminiscent of Traherne’s writing. In his preface to Paradise 
Within Us (1640), Crofts reveals that he had a book of private devo- 
tions on terrestrial, moral, and divine happiness on earth which he 
called “ Via Foelix, The Happy Way,” and which he was publishing 
in three parts ; it was a fourth part, The Way to Happiness on Earth, 
which he published the following year. A brief example of his style 
must suffice: “ Pleasures are of divers sorts: all the riches, honour 
and delights of the world serve to please our mindes, What a number 
of excellent pleasures and felicities hath God created in this Terres- 
triall Paradise which may please our senses! And first the sence of 
seeing, as the Heavens their glorious aspect, the Sun in its lovely 
brightnesse, the Moon her silver rayes . . .” and so on for two pages 
until the recapitulation begins: 


There is within the Earth, so many treasures, 
Such glorious honors, & delightfull pleasures, 
That who enjoys all these felicities 
Enjoys indeed, an earthly Paradise. 


The riches of the Earth to us do bring 
Much happinesse, from thence doth often spring 
So many benefits, honours and pleasures, 
As makes us much esteem these earthly treasures. 
(The Terrestriall Paradise, p. 5) 


Crofts claimed originality in writing books about “the enjoying of 
earthly happinesse freely and cheerfully,” and all his works are dis- 
tinguished by their enthusiasm, their equal stress on reason and faith, 
their cumulative and conjunctive clauses. His hedonism may derive 
in large measure from neo-Platonic and Hermetic writings, but he 
offers proof that these sources had been assimilated into the medita- 
tional tradition by the time Traherne was a mere boy.” 


* No Robert Crofts appears in the Cambridge and Oxford registers for the 
period. A Robert Crofts paid a rent of £8 in the parish of St. James within 
Aldgate (T. C. Dale, The Inhabitants of London in 1638 [London: Soc. of 
Genealogists, 1931]); there was a Robert Crofts, priest, of Daventry, Nor- 
thants., who may have been living in 1640 (H. I. Longden, ed., Northants. and 
Rutland Clergy), but the Robert Crofts of Bardwell died in 1633, aged 39 
(Little Sawham Parish Registers [Woodbridge, 1931]); a “Crofts” (other 
names unknown) was ejected for conspiracy from a fellowship or postmaster- 
ship at Merton College in 1648 (G.C. Broderick, Memorials of Merton College), 
and there is a pleasant possibility that Robert Crofts may have been the 
Robert mentioned by Wood as the younger brother of Herbert Croft, the 
ex-Jesuit Dean, and later Bishop, of Hereford in Traherne’s time. See G. C. 
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The defense of nature in the Restoration theology, with which 
Traherne’s beliefs have so much in common, is generally explained 
by reference to the activities of the Royal Society, the victories of 
Hakewill’s party in the argument over the decay of the world, the 
influence of the Cambridge Platonists, the content of the happy men 
in rural retirement, and the triumphant Anglican support of an 
ordered universe against their non-conformist brethren. We need, 
however, another category for what might be called Anglican enthu- 
siasm. Under this heading could be included not only the specific 
meditations on the Creation, such as Traherne wrote in his youth, 
but the meditations on the creatures, the canticles, and the psalms. 
The psalms especially, as Traherne insists, contributed most signifi- 
cantly to his religious—and, one might add, stylistic—education, and 
David’s holy zeal was respectable to even the spikiest high-churchman. 
The scientists and the space-men had their enthusiasm too, but it 
was in the meditational and psalmodic practices of the church that 
the Anglican could achieve his most impassioned non-political utter- 
ances, and it was in this school that Traherne was thoroughly trained. 
To my knowledge, no full study of this enthusiasm has been made, 
and consequently Traherne has credit for more originality of thought 
and temper than he possessed, or would have claimed. 


The Johns Hopkins University J. M. WALLACE 


George R. Potter and Evelyn Simpson, eds., The Sermons of John 
Donne (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, Vol. IX 
(1958): viii + 444 pp. $7.50; Vol. IV (1959): xi-+ 419 pp. $7.50). 
BOTH of these volumes continue to show the high standards of their 
editors and of the University of California Press. Volume Iv con- 
tains fifteen sermons delivered between March 8, 1621/2 and the 
spring of 1623. Of these texts Nos. 7, 10, and 15 were not printed 
in one of the three great seventeenth century collections. Volume 1x 
has eighteen sermons faithfully reproduced with the occasional cor- 
rection of printing blunders. The sermons in this volume begin with 
a sermon preached at Court in 1629 and conclude with the series on 
the Penitential Psalms delivered at St. Paul’s in 1630. It becomes 


Taylor, “ Did Milton Read Robert Crofts’ A Paradise Within Us,” PQ, xxvmm 
(Jan., 1949), 107-10. 
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clearer and clearer, now that we can go to church to Donne on Sunday 
after Sunday (thanks to the chronological arrangement), how intel- 
lectually organic these sermons are. In almost any sermon, the Dean 
follows the metaphors of his text with the fine artistry of the poet. 
We can also be impressed by the same sense of form that pervades a 
suite of sermons as if the mind of the preacher was contemplating 
certain themes and revealing them page by page to the parish. 

An example of the first process may be seen in Sermon 12 (Vol. 
Iv), preached on Romans 13:7: “ Render therefore to all men their 
dues.” We owe debts, says Donne, to God, to our neighbors, and to 
ourselves. To God we owe praise and prayer; to our superior neigh- 
bors, substance (tribute and custom) and ceremony (fear and honor) ; 
to inferiors, counsel and relief. The debt that one owes oneself in 
one sense precedes the others and is also their consummation, for as 
Donne puts it: 

Pay this debt to thy selfe of looking into thy debts, of surveying, of severing, 
of serving thy selfe with that which is truly thine, at thy noone, in the best 
of thy fortune, and in the strength of thy understanding; that when thou 
commest to pay thy other, thy last debt to thy self, which is, to open a doore 
out of this world, by the dissolution of body and soule, thou have not all thy 
money to tell over when the Sun is ready to set, all the account to make of 
every bag of money, and of every quillet of land, whose it is, and whether it 
be his that looks for it from thee, or his from whom it was taken by thee; 


whether it belong to thine heire, that weepes joyfull tears behinde the curtain, 
or belongs to him that weeps true, and bloody teares, in the hole in a prison. 


The topic was hardly out of the intellectual reach of the great mag- 
nates in the pews, who are being talked to in the images of commerce 
that they know so well. The figures come naturally from the central 
text as they do in almost every sermon, but these precise, almost local, 
images are often appliqued on greater themes that control long 
sequences of pulpit talk. 

The wider method may be traced in the later series of sermons by 
paying attention to Donne’s constant interest in the nature of human 
knowledge and where its pursuit gets men—a topic that engaged him 
throughout his poetical and ecclesiastic life. “Every man,” he said, 
“has a delight and complacency in knowledge, and is ashamed of 
ignorance, even in booklearning ” (Iv, 167), but he can observe that 
in some cases learning has not helped: “ Philosophers could never 
bring us to this knowledge, what this Summum Bonum” (1x, 254) 
and Donne shows his own reading by epitomizing the philosophers’ 
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theories. He calls his parishioners attention to God’s Book of Creatures 
where “ Every creature calls to him to consider, what great things 
God hath done in little subjects” (1x, 237), but urges men not to 
seek to know what God has not revealed. He can express this caveat 
very vigorously. 


Naturall men will write of lands of Pygmies, and of lands of Giants; and 
write of Phoenixes, and of Unicornes; But yet advisedly they do not beleeve, 
(at least confidently they do not know) that there are such Giants, or such 
Pygmies, such Unicorns or Phoenixes in the world. Christians speak con- 
tinually of the Trinity, and the holy Ghost, but alas, advisedly, they know 
not what they mean in those names. The most know nothing, for want of 
consideration; They that have considered it enough, and spent thoughts enough 
upon the Trinity, to know as much as needs be knowen thereof.... They 
dispute, and they wrangle, and they scratch, and wound one anothers reputa- 
tions, and they assist the common enemy of Christianity by their uncharitable 
differences (1x, 100). 


There is enough to know if one limits himself to the things at hand, 
and so Donne watches ants and bees (1x, 193) since “I can compre- 
hend naturam naturatam, created nature, but for that natura naturans, 
God himselfe, the understanding of man cannot comprehend” (1x, 
134-5). He considers the theories of air (1x, 305), the constellations 
(Ix, 320-1), the natures of creatures (1X, 373), especially of the horse 
and mule (1x, 371-90), the Milky Way (1x, 73), and even suggests 
that God does anatomies (1x, 217). Yet while he prefers the man 
whose attitude is affirmative to the negative man (1x, 405), his opinion 
of man engaged with things of this world is sometimes one that 
would have suited Hamlet. 


Except an Epitaph tell me, who lies there, I cannot tell by the dust; nor 
by the Epitaph, know which is the dust it speakes of, if another have been 
laid before, or after, in the same grave. Nor can any Epitaph be confident 
in saying, Here lies; but, Here was laid. For, so various, so vicissitudinary 
is all this world, as that even the dust of the grave hath revolutions. As the 
motions of an upper Spheare, imprint a motion in a lower Spheare, other then 
naturally it would have; so the changes of this life worke after death. And, 
as envy supplants and removes us alive; a shovell removes us, and throwes 
us out of our grave, after death. No limbeque, no weights can tell you, This 
is dust Royall, this Plebian dust: no Commission, no Inquisition can say, This 
is Catholique, this is Hereticall dust. All lie alike (1x, 63-4). 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 
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William F. Bottiglia, Voltaire’s “ Candide”: Analysis of a Classic 
(Geneva: Institut et musée Voltaire, 1959. 280 pp. Studies on 
Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, 7). TO those—and they 
are many—who have suggested that Voltaire’s “ miniature classic ” is 
too obvious in its art and its message for effective classroom teaching, 
the present study will doubtless come as something of a surprise. 
Specialists have, of course, long known that the most famous of the 
contes philohophiques is itself full of surprises. Now, on the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Candide we have, first of all, a highly 
successful reminder that the work in question is no mere bagatelle. 
This reminder assumes the form of a sustained and varied demonstra- 
tion, for it might be said that Professor Bottiglia’s overall approach 
consists in demolishing, through painstaking critical analysis of a 
little masterpiece, Grimm’s cavalier assertion in March, 1759: “ I] ne 
faut pas juger cette production avec sévérité; elle ne soutiendrait pas 
une critique sérieuse.” 

Much sound scholarship and a deep devotion to the subject at hand 
have gone into Mr. Bottiglia’s enterprise as, in some 250 pages, he 
gives overwhelming evidence that Candide is so rich in suggestion, 
so open to interpretation, that we can readily agree with Van Tieghem’s 
remark: “Une seule page peut lancer l’esprit sur vingt problémes.” 
And so Grimm did not have the last word! Nor does Mr. Bottiglia, 
for that matter—a fact which he admits in the Preface with com- 
mendable frankness: “I make no claim to an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject: one does not exhaust a classic.” He does, however, 
have impressive control of critical material drawn in abundance from 
leading twentieth-century authorities both in France and abroad. At 
the same time, while bringing conflicting views face to face, or setting 
down a particularly persuasive argument of some respected critic, 
he shows himself entirely capable of independent judgment. The 
total effect is one of conscientiousness, erudition, and fair-mindedness, 
as the author seeks to present all pertinent data, no matter how 
minute, and, in addition, to leave no interpretative stone unturned. 

The study comprises nine chapters, all of importance, though cer- 
tainly not of equal interest for the reader. Chapters IV and V— 
which had already appeared as PMLA articles—are built around 
themes, that of Candide’s garden and Eldorado respectively. In the 
first of these, much stress is, quite naturally, placed upon the signifi- 
cance of the celebrated phrase, “Il faut cultiver notre jardin.” In 
summarizing the meaning or meanings critics have attached to it, 
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the author—strongly in favor of a symbolic interpretation—seems to 
take special issue with Professor Torrey’s insistence upon our not 
overlooking a literal acceptance. In my mind, the Torrey explanation 
stands up as well in the contexts supplied on page 160 (chapter VI) 
as Bottiglia’s own. Meanwhile, the general opinion will perhaps con- 
tinue to prevail that there is room enough for several interpretations 
of the famous dictum. 

The same cannot be quite so easily said of the Eldorado episode. 
In this reviewer’s estimation, it has been so deftly and convincingly 
treated as a demonstration of the deistic ethic in its manifold applica- 
tions, that this section will be among the pages most frequently 
returned to in the book. 

Other highly satisfying chapters are those on Voltaire as man and 
artist, Candide and the genre of the philosophic tale, this specific 
conte’s social setting, the extremely able development on style, and the 
excellent conclusion entitled “ Evaluation.” 

Two chapters remain to be discussed, one purportedly dealing with 
character, and the other, structure. Despite their titles, however, they 
cover a wide variety of topics. Indeed, there are times when all sense 
of unity seems to have slipped away as the reader’s patience is taxed 
by repetitions, overlappings, and long enumerations related to a 
number of subjects. It would be too harsh to call these chapters 
catch-alls, and yet they offer the persistent impression of having been 
composed from a vast assortment of fiches, all duly labeled. This does 
not mean that significantly arresting phrases, sentences, and para- 
graphs do not emerge from these pages. They do. But we cannot 
say, to use one of the author’s own phrases, that they “ create a tightly 
unified flow.” They may be consulted with profit, but they will afford 
considerably less reading pleasure, even to the specialist, than do the 
others. 

Nonetheless, taken as a whole, Professor Bottiglia’s splendidly in- 
dexed study is a most praiseworthy achievement, and one that has 
demonstrated in a fashion at once convincing and useful, that Candide 
is a carefully controlled, highly complex work of art, full of philo- 
sophic challenge. This Analysis of a Classic has, I believe, every 
chance of realizing its stated aim, “to send the reader back to Vol- 
taire’s masterpiece with, at least here and there, a deepened under- 

standing of its message and appreciation of its art.” 


Columbia University OTIS FELLOWS 
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Denis Diderot, Correspondance, IV (Février 1762—Décembre 1764), 
ed. Georges Roth (Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1958. 336 pp.). 
THE distinguished dix-huitiémiste, M. Georges Roth, is at present 
engaged in preparing the fifth volume of Diderot’s correspondence. 
He hints darkly that it might well be his last. It would be a great 
pity were he to become discouraged. Those savants who have com- 
bined devotion to subject matter with disinterested generosity toward 
their fellow workers have been deserving in all ages. 

Meanwhile, we have the privilege of looking into volume IV which 
is marked by the same detailed and amiable erudition, the same 
scholarly conscientiousness and grace of presentation that characterize 
everything undertaken by M. Roth. As in the first three volumes of 
the Correspondance, texts of those letters already published have been 
re-examined, false readings—particularly by that great sinner, André 
Babelon—have been corrected, and new letters have been added. In 
his réle as editor, M. Roth has furnished running commentaries and 
copious notes on personages, places, and events. He has included 
letters or fragments of letters by others whenever they too were able 
to cast light on Diderot’s intellectual or emotional responses in the 
bewildering variety of topics covered by his correspondence. 

Pierre Bayle’s dictum concerning King David, “ Il a eu ses taches,” 
would be equally apt for Diderot. Perhaps that is one more reason 
why the encyclopedist emerges from these pages as one of France’s 
great letter writers. The complete Diderot is here. This unrestrained 
prose of an irrepressible personality is full of surprises. The sen- 
tentious moralizing, the self-confessed altruism, the lachrymose senti- 
mentality are a bit too ostentatious for modern palates. But then, 
Diderot’s tastes were not always in keeping with those of his own 
age. He thought nothing, for instance, of interrupting a delicate 
flight of fancy in order to describe the turmoil of his digestive organs 
with all the clinical fervor of Monsieur Purgon. Who but Diderot 
would linger over the most unsavory details of his wife’s illness only 
to add for the edification of Damilaville and posterity: “Moins on 
remplit ses devoirs pendant la santé de sa femme, plus il faut y étre 
attentif pendant sa maladie.” Who but he could write protestations 
of eternal love for his amorata and, in the same letter, speak just as 
endearingly of her sister. 

The volume as a whole, and not only the quite remarkable letters 
addressed to Sophie Volland, constitutes a sort of journal where, as 
often as not, the writer is thinking beyond the immediate recipient 
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to some future project of his own, and even to posterity itself. 
Brilliant observations abound, frequently on subjects of lasting in- 
terest. But there are also scores of vagrant notions jotted down on 
the spur of the moment and evidently meant to be thought through 
and given enduring form at some later, more leisurely moment. 
Perhaps most of Diderot’s correspondents did not have to be told what 
he felt obliged to write Vialet in 1766: “ Vous ne briilerez point cette 
lettre. Vous en prendrez copie, si cela vous convient et que vous en 
ayez le temps et la patience: et vous me la renverrez.” 

Artists and writers alike, from Delacroix and Balzac to Van Gogh 
and Proust, have expressed their admiration for and delight in Diderot 
as a writer of letters. Temptation is strong to give illustrations from 
the correspondence itself as justification for this enthusiasm. As 
there is so much to draw upon—Diderot’s opinion of contemporaries, 
his welter of anecdotes running from the amusingly scandalous to 
the painfully pious, his well turned maxims, his sensitive observations 
on human behavior—each reader should doubtless be allowed to choose 
for himself those passages that are the most tantalizing, sagacious, 
striking, or generally appealing. 

The present edition has been so arranged as to increase the pleasure 
of this search. Previously editors had grouped Diderot’s letters 
according to his addressees. M. Roth has, with great success, pub- 
lished the correspondence chronologically. The sense of continuity 
thus achieved has been heightened by the editor’s ingenuity in sup- 
plying titles for categories into which the various letters seem, quite 
naturally, to fall: “ Amours, Querelles, Jalousies,’” “Chicanes de 
Famille,” “ Commentaires et Digressions,” and the like. 

There is little possibility of another edition of Diderot’s Corre- 
spondance during the next hundred years. Meanwhile, those volumes 
edited by M. Roth offer a timely and important background for the 
ever-increasing number of Diderot studies on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Columbia University OTIS FELLOWS 


Robert J. Nelson, Play within a Play. The Dramatist’s Conception 
of his Art: Shakespeare to Anouilh (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1958. xiii 182 pp. $4.00. Yale Romanic Studies: Second Series, 
5). LITTLE of this is play: it is an invitation to follow a keen 
and nimble mind in establishing an “index to self-consciousness as 
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it appears in the works of some acknowledged masters [of the theater].” 
Written with zest and the flavor of everyday speech (“triple threat,” 
“ ruckus,” “ wisecrack,” “ knows better than to,” “the game is played 
for keeps”), it topples a number of icons, some of which have long 
deserved it, at the occasional risk of ruffling its own gods when these— 
T. S. Eliot, Francis Ferguson, Eric Bentley—find themselves astride 
rather than alongside its path. 

“The play within a play is the theater reflecting on itself, on its 
own paradoxical seeming” (p. 10): the focus will thus be on the 
stage. As a result, the ambiguous duality of the theater becomes that 
of an illusory inner play defining the greater illusion of which it is 
a part while affording a glimpse at reality in the person of its creator, 
the conscious author. This is the method whereby Professor Nelson 
will be able to catch a number of playwrights, as it were, “in the act.” 

The premise of illusion having been stated centrally in this defini- 
tion of theater, the greater number of the playwrights considered will 
“suppose a view of the play as simply play” (p. 157). Whether as 
“ Mirror” (Shakespeare), “ Magic ” (Corneille), “ Mask ” (Moliére), 
“Game ” (Marivaux), “ Lie” (Sartre), or “ Maze” (Anouilh), each 
of these stage productions will be viewed as a means whereby reality 
is manipulated so as to provide for the spectator the aestheic detach- 
ment of intellectual enjoyment. As in the case of the Shakespeare 
comedies (1594-1600) considered by the author, “The delight one 
feels in them is as much intellectual as emotional: puzzles are solved, 
riddles unraveled, wits outwitted by superior wit” (p. 13). 

_ It takes a Christian view of Hamlet and of Le Véritable Saint 
Genest (Rotrou) to allow for another approach to the stage: the 
mechanism of identification that suspends disbelief and changes the 
stage figures from mathematical quantities into recipients of the 
spectator’s emotions: “ [Christian] morality is a function of per- 
ception. Hamlet will not act until the facts are clear and indis- 
putable ” (p. 22). The inner scene of the players becomes, for Pro- 
fessor Nelson, but one of the steps to truth that limit Hamlet’s 
freedom of action and ultimately define the play as a tragedy. As for 
the actor Saint Genest, “comédien et martyr” (to borrow Sartre’s 
tag), his stage actions are situated within a “conception of life as a 
great play of which God is the author [. . .]. The mortal phase of 
human life makes up but one act of this divine comedy” (p. 43). 
Two minor plays about actors provide secular counterpoint in that 
the central figure remains credible as an off-stage actor in relation 
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to his stage and to the play on stage; the plays are Adrienne Le- 
couvreur by Scribe and Legouvé, and Kean by Dumas pére (the 
adaptation of the latter by Sartre accounts for much of the evidence 
in a different mode of theater: “ The Play as Lie”). 

In this group of plays, the stage illusion is achieved presumably 
because of the reality of the spectator who credits it. It is therefore 
surprising to hear the author’s scornful words addressed to anti- 
intellectuals in general, and in particular to those who have submitted 
to the Pirandellian aura: “ We must no longer try to understand 
Pirandello, we must feel him. Such a view of this thinking play- 
wright reflects, of course, the modern retreat from reason” (p. 123). 
And yet, Pirandello is listed with those dramatists “who suppose a 
view of the play as more than a play” (p. 157), and indeed, he 
illustrates the sub-chapter whose heading is “The Play as Life.” 
(The first half of that chapter analyzes The Green Cockatoo by 
Schnitzler to demonstrate “ The Play as Clinic”). 

This sketchy outline of Play Within a Play cannot hope to give 
an idea of the many facets that compose its critical eye. One is 
reminded of Cocteau’s poet who “ associates, dissociates, turns the 
syllables of the world inside out. But few people know it. Few 
people are supple enough to hop from one plane to another and to 
follow the lightning-swift game of connections.” A too familiar pas- 
sage from a too familiar play by Shakespeare, Corneille, Moliére, 
suddenly appears in a new light and we are thankful for the epiphany. 
But the elusive author leaves us little time for its enjoyment, and 
suppleness equivalent to his is not always easy to muster. Quite 
obviously, he is more at home in his categories than we are, even 
though these very categories appear to be subverted by the plays that 
define them. Shakespeare delineates the play as “ Mirror.” But the 
following category, “ Rotrou. The Play as Miracle” has as its epi- 
graph two lines from The Tempest, of which Professor Nelson has 
said in the preceding chapter that its essence is comic. In the same 
way, a quotation from Hamlet (Mirror) is the epigraph for Moliére 
(Mask) and again for Legouvé and Dumas (Confessional). 

As hard to define as these categories is the very notion of a play 
within a play. At one time or another, nearly every play objectifies 
a part of its own “seeming”: in that sense, “play” develops in 
nearly every play. Professor Nelson attempts to limit this notion by 
asserting that “ The play within a play is the invention of the modern 
world” (p. 8). But does not every Greek parabasis assert its own 
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reality, as opposed to that of the action out of which it steps, in order 
to address the spectator within the “real” world that subsumes the 
world of the play? And is not Plautus mindful of this mechanism 
when, in the Aulularia, for example, he has Euclio make of his spec- 
tators genuine respondents of the stage action? (A trick remembered 
by the very modern Moliére in L’Avare). 

If we are at fault for not being as limber as the author, surely the 
spectator cannot be held similarly accountable. It will not be possible 
for him to objectify his responses with equal subtlety because of their 
overpowering immediacy: Professor Nelson has, in fact, defined a 
critic rather than a dramatic mechanism; aesthetic distance which is 
necessary to the former works against the latter (as Giraudoux reminds 
us in another “play within a play,” L’Impromptu de Paris). The 
critic makes for stimulating reading, but fails to account for the 
spectator who, by definition, does not read. And once the play is 
removed from the spectator, its definition becomes as synthetic as its 
form: it turns into something mental, “a mystery story ” as Ionesco 
calls it, an artifact in which the lifeblood of reality does not flow. 
“ Ritual, like prayer, is real, not an illusory action,” says Professor 
Nelson (p. 7) who denies ritual power to the play. “The miracle 
of transubstantiation of bread into flesh and wine into blood offers 
not an illusion of reality but reality itself” (p. 8). But is this not so 
because the spectator of the Mass has turned participant? Is there 
any reason to prevent the spectator in the theater from becoming a 
similar participant in the stage action—from transubstantiating the 
flesh of the living actor into his own? Even the clown who will be 
laughed at must be momentarily real for the subsequent dissociation 
of laughter to occur. 

Lacking this visceral immediacy, the dramatic mechanism is only 
partially accounted for. Professor Nelson analyzes the responses sug- 
gested by Love’s Labour Lost, by As You Like It, and for that matter, 
by Hamlet, without ever referring to the sexual metaphor implicit in 
the rapport between spectator and play (and, interestingly, he trans- 
lates Sartre’s reference to this aspect of spectator participation—“ son 
tempérament sexuel ”—as simply “ his temperament ”—p. 109). This 
point of view causes him to reject the notion of a tragic Moliére by 
disproving two arguments: “ the first, to view the plays as reflections 
of his society, the second to view them as autobiographical documents ” 
(pp. 72-73). Is there not a third view that would allow the spectator 
to find himself within the “ Mask ” on stage—while at the same time 
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allowing the author to include such plays as Le Misanthrope and 
Le Tartuffe, both excluded presumably because the quality of their 
laughter is not always cerebral? 

Likewise, Marivaux is found to be comic rather than tragic. Do 
not both attributes fail to account for the vein of cruelty that runs 
through so much of Marivaux? Or at least through enough of Mari- 
yaux for Anouilh to have drawn from it the substance of La Répétition, 
thereby making of his “ Maze” something more than just that (cf. 
Tigre in that play: “I have a horror of detective stories. I find them 
the silliest things in the world. To go to the trouble of embroiling 
artificially a story so that one might afford the false elegance of un- 
raveling it in three pages at the end, is the pastime of a wag”). 

But these are merely the complaints of a frustrated spectator and 
they are not meant to detract from the excellence of the book. When 
it is reprinted, as it will surely be, its author may wish to extend a 
helping hand to his breathless reader by expanding certain ellipses, 
by amending certain passages. At times, the translations are more 
ingenious than accurate (pp. 66, 103). At other times, the author’s 
own nimbleness is working against him (p. 84: “a playing of the 
major key in minor”; p. 100: “For Kean the play is a confes- 
sional, a public platform”; p. 128: “a Pirandellian play within a 
Pirandellian play”). Can the Sartrean generic “ oisifs ”—those who 
believe they can resist commitment—be equated with his more famous 
“salauds ”—those who are pleased to be deceived? Is the expression 
au pied du mur a “typically Sartrean image” (p. 106)? Cf., in 
Anouilh’s Antigone, Hémon: “ nous ne sommes pas tous deux au pied 
de ce mur ou il faut seulement dire oui.”) 

Footnotes at the bottom of each page would further ease the reading, 
especially as they often continue the argument. Also, intercalated 
words in a foreign language should be distinguished by quotation 
marks or italics (and development of the argument instead of word- 
coining would facilitate its assimilation). A number of Gallicisms 
have cropped up in the translations (“of tenderness,” p. 97; “ re- 
dressing,” p. 150; “ himself,” p. 169). The movie-maker referred to 
p. 115 is Max Ophuls—he is not French (he was born in Saarbriicken 
and worked for quite some time in Schnitzler’s own birthplace: Vienna). 
Note also the following typographical corrections: p. 48, Parnasse ; 
p. 49, rencontre; p. 90, Scribe and Legouvé’s; p. 171, Legouvé, Ernest 
and Eugéne Scribe; p. 172, Labour. 


Harvard Uniwersity DAVID I. GROSSVOGEL 
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Georges Zayed, Lettres inédites de Verlaine 4 Cazals (Geneva: Droz, 
1957. 312 pp.). THESE 134 notes or letters will not rank Ver- 
laine among the masters, nor even the devotees, of the gentlest art. 
He wrote them to his closest friend, merely to ask or convey informa- 
tion, in his peculiarly halting, stuttering, childlike, hurried and hu- 
morous conversational manner. They do shed light, however, on his 
financial difficulties, on his intricate efforts to stay afloat, on his 
writing and publishing tactics, on his stay in several of his hospitals 
or on the hydrotherapeutic trip to Aix, above all on the deep-rooted 
need for affection and the constant loyalty beneath the legendary 
weakness of the man. They also allow Mr. Zayed to display a stag- 
gering knowledge of everything connected with the poet’s life and 
work, and to give us in his introduction and notes to the text an 
irreproachable model of scholarly editing. Some may indeed begrudge 
him the very extremities of meticulous elucidation to which he has 
driven himself in his apparatus, but since Verlaine’s epistolary prose, 
in its patchwork of fleeting references, requires an uninterrupted 
lining, Mr. Zayed’s comments never fail to be pertinent and helpful. 

F.-A. Cazals was a handsome 21 when he first met Verlaine—and 
half the poet’s age. He had a talent for drawing (amply evidenced 
by the lively sketches reproduced in this volume) and made something 
of a name for himself around the nineties as a chansonnier in the 
various literary dives of Montparnasse. Mr. Zayed rightly points out 
that Cazals’ significance has not been acknowledged or realized up to 
date by commentators, and would consider him, on the basis of these 
letters, as the full equal of Rimbaud and Lucien Létinois in Verlaine’s 
sentimental life. The two men must have met in the Spring of 1886; 
the first letter is dated January 26, 1887, and the bulk of the corre- 
spondence belongs to 1889, the year of Verlaine’s trip to Aix. Mr. 
Zayed distinguishes four stages in the evolution of their friendship, 
which he has appropriately labeled: incubation, exaltation, and puri- 
fication, followed by a final relaxation of intensity. It is obvious that 
the younger man discouraged Verlaine’s lecherous leanings and that 
the poet, after a painful struggle, managed to spiritualize or sub- 
limate his feelings. As he himself writes: “Que je te ‘convoite,’ 
certes, et je ne te l’ai jamais caché et toutes mes jalousies et méchan- 
cetés (ces derniéres d’ailleurs rendues) en sont une preuve irrémé- 
diable-—mais sois témoin que j’ai refoulé tout ga... .” Quarrels, 
silences, pleas, reconciliations, moments of unclouded trust, a gradual 
loss of tonus and stabilization into habit—the whole familiar sequence 
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unfolds as we turn the pages, all of them suffused with a disarming 
and genuine heartwarming sincerity which does much to compensate 
for the less admirable aspects of Verlaine’s character. 

The outstanding quality of this edition has already been indicated. 
Typographical errors or lapsi linguae (for instance, 1856 instead of 
1956 on p. 38, n. 6; parenthéses instead of guillemets on p. 48, n. 3) 
have been kept to a minimum. In n. 14, p. 197, the book that Ver- 
laine mentions and Mr. Zayed has been unable to identify is Emile 
Hennequin’s Ecrivains francisés (1889), published in the author’s 
series Etudes de critique scientifique. For the rest, Mr. Zayed has 
done really admirable work and established his competence so une- 
quivocally that one can but wait with confidence the forthcoming 
publication of his Formation littéraire de Verlaine, surely a welcome 
study for all those who think unjustified the poet’s current lack of 
favor in academic circles. 


Bryn Mawr College _ MARIO MAURIN 


Matthijs Jolles, Goethes Kunstanschauung (Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1957. 342 pp.). THIS book treats its subject systematically 
rather than chronologically or genetically, a method which, the author 
says in his introduction, is intended to afford greater flexibility while 
emphasizing the wholeness of Goethe’s thought, the unity and inner 
connection of his widely scattered and often fragmentary writings 
on art and literature. For the focal point of his discussion Professor 
Jolles has chosen the epistolary essay-narrative, “ Der Sammler und 
die Seinigen,” which Goethe wrote for the Propyléen in 1798 and 
1799, and to it he relates a great number of reflective, aphoristic, 
and discursive utterances drawn from the entire range of Goethe’s 
writings, including, of course, letters, conversations, and, especially, 
scientific studies. This is a mode of procedure which has its own 
peculiar dangers of inappropriate abstraction and categorization, as 
Professor Jolles is well aware (p. 55), for he is concerned from the 
very beginning not to lose sight of the cardinal fact that for Goethe 
the general has no existence apart from the particular (p. 5). In 
this concern he is remarkably successful, even unexpectedly so, and 
the reader is frequently gratified to find a quotation from Goethe 
which is so aptly skeptical of abstract systems (e.g. p. 236). It is 
well that this is so, for the logical skeleton of the book makes, at 
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times, the impression of somewhat artificial articulation. But, if this 
should trouble the reader, Professor Jolles can cite Goethe himself 
in defense of hypotheses, theories, terminologies, and systems which 
necessarily originate in the structure of our being (pp. 119, 121) and 
which, in this instance, serve to organize the wonderfully rich and 
rewarding body of Goethe’s wisdom in aesthetics. For performing 
this task with such awareness, for giving us a book which is so stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking, we must be grateful to Professor Jolles. 

None the less, this is a book which bristles with problems and diffi- 
culties, both large and small. It is proposed in the following remarks 
to discuss a certain few of the large matters, matters of principle 
and basic assumption, to raise a few questions but not to attempt to 
settle them. 

To begin with, although Professor Jolles has been so alert to the 
dangers of inappropriate systematization, it remains questionable 
whether his is the right method to deal with any persistent aspect of 
Goethe’s thought. Must not the exposition of the relationship between 
the Goethe of Von deutscher Baukunst, the Goethe of the Propyléen, 
and Eckermann’s Goethe necessarily be genetic and not systematic, 
even though Professor Jolles almost persuades us otherwise? And 
even if it should have to be acknowledged that the systematic treat- 
ment is necessary and completely justified for the sake of compression, 
a certain reservation still remains, one that has to do with what we 
expect of a book entitled Goethes Kunstanschauung. What we have 
here presented may validly be called Kunsttheorie, but it is not clear 
that it can be called Anschauung, for the book says very little about 
the specific works of art which Goethe admired or rejected. And 
specific judgment of the concrete painting or play is of some moment 
in a Kunstanschauung. It would, therefore, have been of great interest, 
could Professor Jolles have discussed Goethe as a theorist in relation 
to Goethe as a theater director, as a collector, as a patron of younger 
writers and so on. For example, Goethe’s precept that every genre 
is governed by an inner necessity which should be kept inviolate, 
discussed by Professor Jolles on page 303, has a rather different value 
for our understanding of Goethe when it is recalled that his production 
of Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug in Weimar split the play into three 
acts. Or again, a discussion of Goethe the collector in relation to 
Goethe the theorist would have been very fruitful. Indeed, the idea 
lies close at hand, for the focal point of the book is the fictitious 
collection of objets d’art which reveals certain basic Kunstanschau- 
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ungen in its owners and visitors, a favorite idea of Goethe on which 
Professor Jolles comments explicitly (p. 135). 

The most difficult part of the book for the present writer to accept, 
however, is the last chapter, which as Professor Jolles explains in his 
introduction, was written with the view to exerting some influence 
on contemporary poetics and interpretive art (p. 7). The means by 
which he hopes to do this is, to put it baldly, to lend the support of 
Goethe’s authority to a modern approach to criticism, specifically Emil 
Staiger’s modification of the stark and formalistic theories of certain 
newer critics (p. 288). This involves equating the “drei Erforder- 
nisse des vollkommenen Kunstwerks,” namely Kunstwahrheit, Schén- 
heit, Vollendung, which were evolved from the discussions of the 
collector and his friends, with Staiger’s terms Episch, Lyrisch, Drama- 
tisch, which are “literaturwissenschaftliche Namen fiir Méglichkeiten 
menschlichen Daseins” (p. 293), and which it is proposed to replace 
by Goethe’s terms. This, of course, has no appeal whatever for some- 
one who cannot trisect time, who sees many more than three funda- 
mental modes of human existence, and who would add to Staiger’s 
list such terms as Heroisch, Praktisch, Mystisch, Philosophisch. Such 
a reader might, making the assumption that Staiger’s three terms 
had really completely divided human existence, ask under what rubric 
he should place Hegel or Schopenhauer, whose attempts to lay hold 
of things are “ poems ” just as surely as are, for example, the Divina 
Commedia or Finnegan’s Wake. This reader would be equally skepti- 
cal about Goethe’s triad of terms, Wahrheit, Schénheit, Vollendung 
(if they are really to be taken as seriously as Professor Jolles does). 
Let us take the third one, Vollendung, as an instance. According to 
Goethe’s Einleitung in die Propylien the concept of Vollendung has 
to do with the technical perfection and completeness of a work of art. 
If Vollendung in this sense is made a standard which a work must 
come up to in order to pass muster, if it makes an indispensable con- 
tribution to its successfulness,* then we would have to rule out many 
of our most highly prized treasures, such as the Venus of Melos, the 
unfinished works of Michel Angelo, and “ Kubla Khan.” 

Goethe’s curious weakness for categorization in Der Sammler und 
die Seinigen is one thing—it would have been interesting to make 
an attempt to explain it—but the present effort to build an a priori 


1 Professor Jolles concludes that there is one final ideal by which to measure 
a work of art, namely Style. “Das heift: Lebendige Durchdringung von 
Wahrheit, Schénheit und Vollendung” (p. 327). 
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system of aesthetic judgment is another and quite different thing, 
and one which seems incompatible with a line of thought which Pro- 
fessor Jolles very ably develops elsewhere in the book. That is, Goethe’s 
concept of a sort of inter-action between art and its lover. 

The very starting point and center of Professor Jolles’ discussion 

of Goethe’s Kunstanschauung, that is, Der Sammler und die Seinigen, 
as well as his development of it (Chapter II, “Das Gesprich”; 
Chapter III, “Die Freundschaft”; Chapter IV, “Der Kreislauf: 
Polaritét und Steigerung”; Chapter V, “Das Kunstwerk: die Be- 
ziehung zur Natur und zum Gegenstand,” etc.) reveals an organic 
fusion of aesthetics with ethics in Goethe’s thought. Man needs art 
in order to realize his highest potentialities but art needs man in 
order to attain to self-fulfillment in enabling man to reach the higher 
self which art makes possible. As Professor Jolles says, “ Kunst und 
Mensch verwirklichen sich selbst erst in ihrer Begegnung” (p. 267). 
This means, of course, that art is a Gegeniiber, a kind of Du in the 
sense of Martin Buber, as Professor Jolles indicates in a footnote to 
his discussion of the conversation of the collector and his friends (p. 
51). But if art is a Gegeniiber or Du, there is just one way for the 
art lover to approach what he loves: “ Der Mensch gibt sich dem 
Werk hin und erhalt sich erhéht aus ihm zuriick” (p. 264). It is 
inappropriate to approach a Du with specific formalistic standards to 
which the Du must conform. We have already seen that even so 
apparently innocent a standard as Vollendung cannot be rigidly and 
universally applied. If the relation between art and its lover is indeed 
in the nature of an ethical one, then the futility of trying to set up 
a formal aesthetics by bolstering the categories of Staiger’s methods 
with Goethe’s authority would seem to be obvious. This is not to 
deny that the terminology which Professor Jolles advocates may have 
a certain usefulness within a given system, but to express doubt about 
its supersystematic or extra-systematic value. The attempt to judge 
all works of art by a system of formal categories would indeed seem 
to remove the work of art from the realm of the Du to the realm 
of the Es. 


Vanderbilt University STEN G. FLYGT 


E. M. Butler, Heinrich Heine: A Biography (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. xii-+-291 pp. $6.00). THIS life of Heine, 
originally published in England in 1956, is in many ways the English 
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counterpart of Geneviéve Bianquis’ Henri Heine of 1948, although 
it does not follow the time-honored French tradition of treating first 
the man and then his works. In view of the fact that the more 
interesting details of Heine’s early years derive from autobiographical 
passages in his own writings, or from the reading of his frankly 
imaginative works as autobiographical documents, Miss Butler’s pro- 
cedure is at first no doubt justified, except for too complete identifica- 
tion with her subject in such statements as “ Red Sefchen, whose aunt 
was a witch,” the literalness of which is only subsequently called into 
doubt. Later, however, one might wish that she had distinguished 
more sharply between biography and literature, for the attaching of 
every bit of writing to external circumstances and turns of fortune 
makes it difficult to follow Heine’s évolution morale with any ease or 
his development as an artist with any clarity. This would not matter, 
to be sure, if her book had no critical pretensions—or even if, having 
them, it consistently failed to offer any critical insights—but, as she 
tells us in her preface, Miss Butler has come to regard Heine “as the 
pons asinorum of criticism,” and again and again she does offer 
admirable and vivid characterizations of individual works. The ex- 
ternal events of Heine’s life from 1816 to 1823 are so numerous, 
however, that “ Die Romantik ” is mentioned only incidentally as a 
blowing of A. W. Schlegel’s trumpet, and Briefe aus Berlin (“some 
sprightly Letters from Berlin”) as one of three types of publication 
that show Heine “was beginning authorship in earnest” in Berlin. 
Yet the essay of 1820 is surely a document essential for any full under- 
standing of the aesthetic intentions of the young Heine, whom it 
shows to be no pure romanticist, and one highly relevant to any satis- 
factory account of the development of his critical theories as expressed 
later in such works as Die Romantische Schule. And the reports on 
literary and artistic life in Berlin are surely the first attempts in a 
form later to be realized as that of the Heinean “ Reisebild.” Certainly 
a less rigidly biographical framework would have also permitted 
mention of so revealing a piece as the review of Rousseau’s poems 
(1823) ; its astute observation, “ Der Jiingling will eine Geschichte 
haben,” raises an important question about the propriety of reading 
Heine’s early writings—even his letters !—as reliable autobiographical 
documents, while its stricture on the over-massiveness of Rousseau’s 
“Volkslieder ” largely explains the change in Heine’s lyric technique 
that so sharply distinguishes the “ Intermezzo ” from “ Junge Leiden.” 

The milestones of Heine’s literary career are succinctly and pen- 
tratingly characterized when mentioned—thus Nordsee III as “a 
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monograph on greatness ”—and are placed against their social-political 
background, with especial skill in the case of those from the period 
1831-1848. In her explanation of the non-completion of Der Rabbi 
von Bacherach Miss Butler’s views are close to those of Dorothy Lasher- 
Schlitt (“Heine’s Unresolved Conflict . .. ,” GR, xxvil, 173-87), 
but it seems to me that to look too exclusively at Heine’s biography 
in this connection is to forget that nowhere does he demonstrate any 
power to sustain for long a straightforward narrative. Rather old- 
fashioned, however, is her willingness to see both Amalie and Therese 
as figures in Buch Le Grand, since H. J. Weigand had demonstrated 
almost twenty years earlier that “The Double Love-Tragedy ” in it 
was “A Literary Myth” (GR, x11, 121-26); but for the most part 
her evocations of the individual Retsebilder are vivid and spotlight 
their central themes. On the other hand, it is to do insufficient 
justice to Heine’s critical acumen to explain his depreciation of 
Uhland’s lyrics (at the end of Die Romantische Schule) as a mere 
consequence of his infatuation with “ Mathilde.” 

For the most part, however, Miss Butler’s interpretation of Heine’s 
character and motives, and of his works, can only be greeted as a 
marking a real advance beyond earlier moralizing English biographies. 
At times one feels that love and finance occupy a disproportionately 
large space in her account, or at least need to be balanced out by a 
little more attention to Heine’s art, but this is perhaps to forget the 
sub-title “ A Biography.” That Heine should always be quoted in 
English is understandable, but why French prose quotations should 
then be given in the original is hard to grasp. The Anglicization of 
Salomon as Solomon (for Heine’s uncle) and of Camille as Camilla 
(for the Mouche—p. 260) is surely unnecessary in the case of private 
individuals. As a biography, Miss Butler’s book is nevertheless more 
useful than, say, Cuno C. Lehrmann’s study of 1957, which, despite 
its also containing many fascinating and fresh critical observations, 
is too one-sidely concerned with the lyric poet and neglects other 
aspects of Heine, so that the period from 1831 to 1856 is less satis- 
factorily covered in it. For him who cannot read German a good 
biography may evoke the personality of Heine better than most trans- 
lations of his works, and so Miss Butler must be congratulated on 
having performed a useful task well. If there were only some more 
economical and efficient way to achieve this end! 


Harvard University STUART ATKINS 
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